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“when found, 


make a note of.’’—Caprain Corte, 


No. 217. 


Saturpay, Frsruary 22, 1896. 


{ Price FouRPENCE. 
Regi dasa Ni 


per 


Facts HUNTED UP, Pedigrees Traced, Wills 
Ling Inquiries Made, Searches at Somer:et House, 

Experienced Assistants only. Terms Moderate. 
—M. WARTIELD, “229, Earlefieid-road, Wandsworth, 8. W. 


R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


WPE-WRITING. — MSS., Bcientific, and of 
Descriptions, Copied. Special 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Terms. 
BB. & I. FARRAN, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
(for seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


ESTABLISHED 1651. 

I BR K B E C BAN K, 
har. pton-bulidings, Chancery-lane, London 

TWO-AND HAL PEK CENT. INTEREST al allowed on DEPOSITS, 


balances, when not drawn below £100. 
SHARES, and ANNUITIES” Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
op mee it of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
allows Teeesees monthly on each completed £1. 


KBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
BOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GULNEAS per MONTH 


BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a ot for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per M 


For the 
Deposit, and 


Toe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, full 
4 FRANCIS ENSOROFT, Man Manager. 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be d at the of 8 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


in London 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 


Catalogues of Engtish or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


Bissors in VICTORIA’S TIME ONLY 
IDOLATERS. 3d. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street, E.C. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


(CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent samesuetien to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
te date."’—Guardian 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anc 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
[REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
Astronomy. 


most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.K.AS. 


Well adapted to their purpose."’ 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 2 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 

ENGLAND. 

Atheneum :—* These ballads are spirited and stirring : such are ‘ The 
Fail of Haraid Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston Moor,’ and ‘ Corporal 
Jona,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which ts 
@ specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story Coming to more times, ‘The Deeds of 

* Inkerman,’ well said and sung. 

book of baliads, imteresting to ‘all who have British blood in their vein, 
Dr. Bennett’s contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's —- wili 
leave a stromg impression on the memory of those who read them 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
tion of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zechylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 2i4, Piccadilly. 


‘S00K’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
Notes QUERIES 


and 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1892, 


contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 


LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 
THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 
CLIFFORD'’S INN. 
OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 
THE ATHEN#UM OFFICT, TOOK'S-COURT. 
SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 4}d. 


Brompton-road; and 48, Queen Victoriastreet, B.C. 
Howse Eat.) 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings; 
“Chancery-lane B.C, 
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3, LX. Fas. 22, 96, 


Messrs. Ward & Downey announce the publication 
of a Reproduction in Facsimile of the Original Manuscript in 


Fulham Palace Library of the 


HISTORY of the PLIMOTH PLANTATION. 


By WILLIAM BRADFORD, 
One of the Founders of and Second Governor ot that Colony. 


Containing an account of the Voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
“THE MAYFLCWER,” 


and the Names of those who sailed in that ship, ‘‘and were (by the blessing of God) the first t beginners, 


and (in a sort) the foundation of all the plantations and colonies in New England,” 
With an Introduction by JOHN A. DOYLE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Super-royal 4to. 280 folio pages, on fine Hand-made Paper, handsomely bound. 
This Edition is limited to 350 copies, which are now ready, price 4/, 4s. net, each copy numbered. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. BY B. R. BELLOC. 


IN A WALLED GARDEN. 
By Madame BESSIE RAYNER BELLOC. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. art linen, price és. 


Personal Recollections of George ms, Ye Howitt, Basil Mon 


, Adelaide Procter, Mrs. Jameson, Lady Georgiana 


lerton, Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Booth, &c. 


* A fascinating book. One of the yon freshest, and in the highest sense most entertaining of volumes.” 


ry World. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limirep, 12, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS,—TO BE LET, FUR- 
NISHED, for the SUMMER MONTHS, a SMALL HOUSE in 
central position, near both stations, having good open view to the 
South. Three #itting-roome, five Bed-rooms. Kitchen, @c, on the 
ground floor. Or part would be let with attendance. —Write AMOS, 
18, Claremont-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


E AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS .PAPER- PAD. 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Leadenhali-treet, 
London, EC 


Contains hairless paper, over which toe pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLENS NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


NOW READY, SEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
Handsomely bound in red gilt cloth, gilt edges, crown 8vo. ICs. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’S WINDSOR PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1896. 
Edited by the Editor of ‘Dod's Pa 


Next to fulness and correctness of information, the chief thing aimed 
at is hendiness of reference. Unlike any «ther. save the largest aod 

most expensive Peerages, a 8 gives the Living Members of all 
Families enjoying Hereditary Titi 


London : WHITTAKER 4 & CO. Paternoster-equare. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1895, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
la. 3d, 

Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, BC, 
GTICKPHAST Paste sticks, 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, known for 100 


Years as the best and safest preserver of the Hair, and is far pre- 
ferable to ordinary hair restorers, which dry up and wither the bair. 
It nourishes, preserves, and Seeneshene the hair, prevents baldness and 
is the best brilliantine. Also in @ golden colour for fair hair. Sold 
everywhere. Bottles 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1806. 


CONTENTS,—Ne® 217. 

NOTES :—-The Bateman Manuscript in the Lambeth Library, 
141—Casanoviana, 143 — Francois Casanova — Franklin— 
Wedgwood “ Silvered Lustre” Ware—Russell, the Poet, 
145—Folk-lore of Whist—‘* Maunder "—Milton, 146. 


QUERIES :—“ Aller”—Lrtters from Strafford—Sir George 
Savile — Stackhouse — Freemasonry — John Sanger—Mer- 
chants’ Marks, 147—A Turpentine Rod—‘ Nottingbam ’— 
‘Phaudhrig Crohoore '—Highgate Jewish Academy—In- 
scription—Mary Stuart Relic—J. Stanier — Shakspeare’s 
‘Richard III.,’ 148-—- Hogarth’s ‘ Politician’ — Poem — 
Mottoes on Waggons, 149. 


REPLIES :—Gretna Green Marriages, 149—Village where 
Wordsworth was Married—Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, 
150—Lowell on Hawthorne—Banishment of the Somersets 
—Speaking Trumpet in a Church, 151—Emaciated Figures 
—The Sea-serpent — Eschuid, 152 — Jettons—Leitchtown 
and Gartur Arms, 153—Claxton—The Cross on the Mistle- 
toe— Philip d'Auvergne, 154— Umbrellas, 155 — Byron 
Letter — Doiley — Pronunciation of Place-names, 156 — 
Zineas Sylvius— Motto of the Order of the Thistle— 
“Rhine”—Faucit Saville— Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,’ 157—Parson of a Moiety of a Church—Gallett— 
* Bill of Entry,’ 158—Authors Wanted, 159. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Culin’s ‘ Korean Games’—Compton’s 
‘American Indian Tales’ —Gillman’s ‘ Gillman Family 
Field’s ‘ Attila, my Attila !'—‘ Quarterly Review.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ro tes. 


THE BATEMAN MANUSCRIPT IN THE LAMBETH 
LIBRARY, AND THE REBUILDING OF 8ST. 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

In the Archbishop’s Library at Lambeth Palace 
is a manuscript, numbered 670, entitled ‘* The 
Accot of Rebuilding the Cathedral Church of S* 
Paul’s, London, from Sept*, 1666 (when the Old 
Church was destroyed by the dreadful fire) to 
29 Sept’, 1700.” It is ascribed to Thomas Bate- 
man ; and the archbishop’s official relation to St. 
Paul’s makes it easily to be understood that he 
would be likely to possess an accurate summary of 
the outlay upon the building. 

I do not think that the manuscript is at all 
worth printing in extenso ; but having had occasion 
to go through it (once more) last month, I have 
selected a few items which are, I venture to sug- 
aed interesting to find a place in 


No. 1. May, 1674, Clearing the ground, to make way 
for a new Foundation, begun. 21 June, 1675, First stone 
laid in the new Foundation at the South East Corner of 
the Choir. 2 Dec., 1697, The Choir open’d, and it being 
the Thankegiving day for the Peace on the Treaty of 
Reswick (w°> was concluded 10/20 Sep. and proclaimed 
18 Oct. preceding) the following prayer was added by 
the King’s direction to the form appointed for the day, 
tad used in the Communion-Service. 


It is unnecessary to reprint the prayer, as it is 
already found in Sir Henry Ellis’s edition of Dug- 


dale’s ‘ History of St. Paul’s Cathedral.’ It con- 
tains a remarkable petition that the new cathedral 
** may never be defiled w® Idolatrous worship or 
prophaneness.” 

A very graphic account of this opening service 
may be read in Milman’s ‘ Annals of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral’ (second edition, pp. 427-8). The dean 
observes that this great thanksgiving for the Peace 
of Ryswick, ‘‘an event of the highest national 
importance,” occurred twenty-two years after the 
laying of the first stone. Bishop Compton preached 
the sermon. The king himself was to have been 
present, but it was urged ‘‘ that at least 300,000 
jubilant people from all quarters would so throng 
the metropolis, that the king could only with 
extreme difficulty make his way to the Cathedral.” 
Macaulay states the matter, however, rather differ- 
ently. It was represented to William, he says, that 
“ if he persisted in his intention, three hundred thousand 
people would assemble to see him pass, and all the 
parish churches of London would be left empty. He 
therefore attended the service in his own Chapel at 
Whiteball, and heard Burnet preach the sermon, some- 
what too eulogistic for the place.”—‘ History,’ iv. 807, 
edit. 1855, 

1 Feb., 1698/9. The Morning Prayer Chappel opened. 


To the above series of extracts the following 
note is added :— 

No, 1. The preparatory charge including the expence 
of an attempt to repair the West End of the old Church 
after y° fire, which succeeded not, but the walls and 
pillars (being perished) fell down. 

What the further charge of that attempt might be, 
could not be computed from the Books, the materials 
used in it and work done about it by Smiths, Labourers, 
&c,, being so intermixt with other Articles, that no dis- 
tinction could be made, 

But the new Fabric may be charged with that, as well 
as the preparatory expence, they being recompenced b 
old stone (which brought up the walls above und) 
and other old materials made use of in the new Work. 

No, 2. The Convocation House made use of for the 
Office of the Works, and for the Commissioners to meet 
in, for which reason twas repaired, 

Piling Stone, taking down Vaults, cutting Windows in 
the Convocation House, mending the Old Church Wall, 
&e., 431. 14s. 6d. 

One wonders, having Dugdale’s plate of the Con- 
vocation House—that is to say the beautifal old 
Chapter House—before one’s eyes, why it could 
have been necessary to cut any more windows in 
it. There were enough already, it might be 
thought, noble windows indeed. 

No. 3. The Fine Iron-Work was done ty Mons. —— 
Tijou. 

Fine Iron- Werk of Gates, Window - Ornaments, 
Choristers-Desks, Choir-Pannels, and Organ -Skreen, 
6,004/. 10s, 4d. 

This is not to be confused with a later payment 
recorded by Dugdale (p. 181) :— 

The whole fabric is surrounded by a low wall of stone, 
on which is a balustrade of cast iron, the work of M, 
Tijou. The cost of th‘s balustrade, including soven sets 
of iron gates, is said to have amounted to 11,202/. Os. 6d; 
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(8 8. IX. Fes. 22. 96, 


Then follows a very interesting entry, including 
some names of persons well known to fame :— 

Marble, Purbeck, Denmark, and Portland stone. 

Stone by Masons : Mr. Cibber, Mr. Gibbons. 

Wainscot in the Choir: Mr. Mayne, Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Jonathan Mayne was the admirable wood- 
carver who wrought the beautiful brackets sup- 
porting the gallery in the Cathedral Library. His 
account for this work is found amongst the St. 
Paul's Fabric Rolls. He also “‘ carved the orna- 
ments of the Morning Prayer Chapel, and had 
301. each for shields surrounded by cherubim and 
drapery ” (‘ Londinium Redivivum,’ iii. 107). 

Caius Gabriel Cibber carved 
“the Phenix in the tympanum of the South Transept. 
He bad 6/, for the model of the Phoenix, and 1002. for 
the sculpture; with 6/. for three models of ‘antique 
lucerne.’ Cibber received 280/. for carving the eight 
great key-siones of the Arches round the Dome, each 
7 tect in height, 5 in breadth, and 18 inches in relief; 
that is, 252. for each...... Those with four censers at 
7l. 10s. Od. each, upon the piers of the South Ascent, and 
four double festoons with eight cherubim on the pedestals 
at 13/. each, are all the eculptures charged in the bouks 
under Cibber’s name.” 

So says Malcolm, ‘Londinium Redivivum,’ iii. 107. 

Jonatban Mayne seems to have been agood desl 
overshadowed by his great contemporary Gibbons ; 
but Mayne was an admirable carver, and bis work, 
in my judgment at least, takes very high rank. 
I add an extract from the Fabric Rolls which will 
illustrate the cost of such skilled labour at this 
period :— 

March, 1708/9. 
To Jonath" Maine, Carver, in the South Library (viz'). 

For Carving 32 Trusses or cantalivers under the 
Gallery, 3ft. Sin. long and 3 ft. 8in. deep and 7 in, 
thick, Leather-worke cut through and a Leaf in the 
front and a drop hanging down with fruit and flowers, &c., 
at 6/. 10s. each, 208/. 

Till I discovered this entry, it had been usual to 
ascribe this exceedingly good work to Grinling 
Gibbons. 

Stone, Burford and Il.dJington in Oxfordshire, 
Beer, Cane, Ryvate, Ketton, Tudcaster, and Guilford, 
Tune, 39,1012. 11s, 

New Plate for Com'union Table with burnishing old 

plate, 314/. 19s, 6d. 
The whole of this plate, new and old, was stolen 
towards the close of December, 1810. There were 
two pairs of altar candlesticks, two chalices with 
covers, four flagons, two patens, and five alms 
dishes ; besides two sumptuously bound books, 
covered with silver embossed and gilt, a Bible and 
Prayer Book which had been Bishop Compton’s. 
The books remain, the bindings were stolen. 

The next extract shows that an endeavour was 
being made to replace the old music books of the 
Cathedral—how rich and curious a treasure they 
would be, if we still had them !—by newly written 
volumes :— 

Mr, Gostling for pricking Anthem Books, 802. 0s. 0d. 
This is probably Mr. John Gostling, one of the 


minor canons, or Mr. Isaac Gostling, who belonged 
to the same body :— 

A Pendulum Clock for the South East (or the Dean’s) 
Vestry, 0s, Od. 
A very handsome tall clock, with inlaid case, still 
in use, 

Procuring the L* Mayor's order for removing Rubbish 
to Fleetbridge, 1/. 11s. Od. 


The Fleet was then, for a certain distance, a 
navigable stream. 

Malcolm mentions, in his ‘Londinium Redi- 
vivam ’ (iii. 86), that on 18 Aug., 1667, 
“the King informed the Commissioners, that the lower 
part of Fleet Street, near the Bridge, was to be raised, 
and quays or wharfs erected, which required ‘ bard and 
substantiall matter.’ He therefore requests that all the 
stony rubbish, unfit for the intended church, should be 
taken to the above place.” 
The Lord Mayor appoints certain persons to treat 
with the dean and committee for this rubbisb. 

Charges of Coroners Inquest and funeral of 7 men 
killed in the work, 15/. 7s. 6d. 
Thus made up :— 

1, — Thorowgood, killed by a fa!l from y* 
h‘gh Tower. 

2. W™ Hepworth by a fall from the Eest End. 

3. Tho. Pigott by the full of a stone from y* 
4170 

4, Jno. C»pon, Labour’ bya fall from the top 
of the old Weet Gable-end 

5. Patrick Pratt, Labour* by a fallin y* Church 

6. W™ Banks 


15 76 
To which may be added this curious note :— 

Commutation on Penances, 440/, 5s. Od. 

The funds necessary for the rebuilding of the 
Cathedral were collected from a great variety of 
sources, Thus Dugdale gives, in a table of receipts, 
the following entry (‘St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ edit. 
1818, p. 179) :— 

Ri ceiv'd by King Charles II,’s gifts of arrears of im- 
propriatione, by fines and forfeitures upon green wax, 
by tation upon pen , by gifts, legacies, and 
eubscriptions of the nobility, gentry, and clergy, by King 
Charles the second’s letters patent, by old materials, and 
by other casualties, from the lat of August anno 1663 to 
the end of the year 1722, 68 2411. 14s. 14d. 


Io 1673 the king issued a warrant appointing 
a commission for the rebuilding of the Cathedral, 
in which he straitly charges and commands 


“the Judges of the Prerogative Courts of both Provinces, 
and the Vicars General, Commisseries, and Officials, 
and all cthers having und exercising ecclesiastical juris- 
diction within this our Kingdom and d of Wales 
that from henceforth they cake especial care that out of 
such money as shall from time to time fall into their 
power for or by reason of commutations of penance, or 
upon any other occasion whatsoever (being designed or 
proper to be bestowed to pious or charitable uses) some 
convenient proportion be assigned or set apart toward 
the supply of this work.” 


The bishops were enjoined to see that this was 
actually carried out. 
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It had been the custom for bishops, on occasion 
of their consecration, to provide costly entertain- 
ments, At the Court of Whitehall, 5 Feb., 1678, 
it was ordered that these entertainments be dis- 
continued, and that in lieu thereof each bishop 
should pay fifty pounds to the fund for the rebuild- 
ing. And farther, by a curious stretch of authority, 
it was ordered :— 

That the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury doe not pro- 
ceed to consecrate any Bishop before he hath payd the 
said sutmme of Fifty Pounds for the use aforesaid, and 

uce a Receipt for the same from the Treasurer of 
the money for rebuilding the said Church for the time 
being.—Jbid., p. 141. 

At another Court, held at Whitehall on 23 Oct., 
1678, an order was issued, in which it is stated 
that “formerly it hath beene a Custome upon the 
Consecration of all Bishops, for them to make pre- 
sents of Gloves to all persons that came to their 
Consecration Dinners, and others, which amounted 
to a great sum of money, and was an unnecessary 
burden to them”; and it is ordered that each 
bishop before his consecration do pay fifty pounds 
to the Cathedral Fund in lieu of these gifts (ibid., 
142). Whether this order is supplementary to the 
first, or merely explanatory of it, is not stated ; 
but it appears to be in addition to it, for under 
date 19 June, 1679, appears the following item 
(ibid., p. 150) :— 

By Dr. William Beau, Lord Bishop of Landaffe, 50/. 
in lieu of gloves, and 50/. in lieu of his consecration 
dinner, 1002. 0s. 0d. 

In Le Neve’s ‘Fasti’ (edition 1854) the bishop’s 
name is spelt Beaw. 

A far more interesting entry is found under date 
26 Jan., 1684 :— 

By Dr. Thomas Ken, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in lieu of his consecration dinner and gloves, 100/. 0s. Od. 

Bateman gives an interesting account of a fire 
which happened in the Cathedral on 27 Feb., 
1698/9 ; but I do not insert it here, as it already 
appears in my ‘Chapters in the History of Old St. 
Paul’s’ (now out of print). 

W. Sparrow Simpson, 


CASANOVIANA. 
(Continued from p, 45.) 

Towards the close of 1757 Casanova went on a 
secret mission to Holland. His own account of 
this affair is in slight disagreement with statements 
contained in official papers of that period, but the 
main fact remains uncontradicted. Casanova tells 
us that M. Corneman, a Paris banker, urged him 


to confer with M. de Boulogne relative to the’ 


The conversion of these bills into cash would be a 
simple matter, and France would be a gainer. 
Casanova, as in duty bound, consulted M. de 
Bernis, who fell in with the idea at once, and 
advised Casanova to arm himself with a letter of 
introduction from the Duc de Choiseul to M. 
d’Affri, the French ambassador at the Hague. He 
further advised him to consult M. de Boulogne, 
adding significantly : ‘‘So long as you do not ask 
payment in advance you will find no difficulty in 
obtaining all the letters needful for carrying out 
the negotiation.” In accordance with that advice 
Casanova called upon the Comptroller-General, who 
found the plan feasible, and gave him a letter of 
introduction to the Duc de Choiseul. M. de 
Boulogne also promised to send bills for twenty 
million francs to the French ambassador at the 
Hague, which bills, in the event of any hitch 
arising, would be returned to Paris through the 
regular official channels, Casanova tells us that 
the Duc de Choiseul gave him an audience, and, 
having read M. de Boulogne’s letter, conversed 
with him on the subject for a few minutes ; then, 
passing into another room, he dictated a letter 
to the French ambassador, which the Duc signed 
and sealed without divulging its contents to 
Casanova. Two days later Casanova arrived at 
Antwerp, passed on to Rotterdam, and on the day 
following reached the Hague. Having forwarded 
the Duc de Choiseul’s letter to the French am- 
bassador, he walked leisurely to the embassy :— 

“ J’arrivai au moment ov il lisait la lettre de M. de 
Choiseu! qui l’informait de l'affaire dont j’étais chargé, 
Il me retint & diner avec M. de Kauderbac, résident du 


roi de Pologne électeur de Saxe, il m’encouragea a 
bien faire, en me disant cependant qu'il doutait de la 
réussite, parce que les Hollandais jent do b 


raisons pour croire que la paix ne se ferait pus de sitdt.”” 

On the following day the French ambassador 
returned Casanova’s visit, and invited him to 
dinner. On that occasion M. d’Affri showed Casa- 
nova a letter which he had received from M. de 
Boulogne, in which he was forbidden to hand over 
the twenty millions of francs until he had made 
sure of not losing more than eight per cent. by the 
exchange. M. d’Affri, who does not appear to 
have had a high opinion of the Jews at the Hague, 
advised Casanova to try his luck at Amsterdam, 
and gave him a letter to a M. Pels, who, apparently, 
was less of a rogue than other honest ren. Tocut 
a long story short, Casanova went to Amsterdam, 
presented his credentials to M. Pels, and eventu- 
ally disposed of his twenty millions for 18,200,000 
francs, which the Comptroller-General considered 
a very good bargain. This transaction concluded, 


depreciation of French paper money, and if pos- Casanova returned to Paris, and was complimented 
sible to find a remedy. M. Corneman suggested | on his success by the Duc de Choiseul and by M. 


the transfer of Government bills of exchange to 
a company of merchants at Amsterdam, who would 


readily exchange them for the paper of some other | 


pation whose credit stgod higher jn the market, 


de Boulogne himself. In the following year Casa- 
nova paid his second visit to Holland, and once 
more obtained a letter from the Duc de Choiseul 
to M. d’Affri, ostensibly with the object of effecting 
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a national loan at five per cent. On 1 Dec., 1759, 
he left Paris, touched at Brussels, and arrived in 
due course at the Hague. According to the 
* Memoirs,’ M. d’Affri received Casanova well. 

The following letters, to be found in the Paris 
Archives (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, serie 
Hollande, année 1759), form a curious com- 
mentary on the above statements, and are especially 
interesting to those who regard the ‘ Memoirs’ as 
an authentic record of events. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that more than thirty years 
had elapsed since the incidents therein described 
occurred, a fact which may account for slight dis- 
crepancies :— 

29 Septembre, 1759. 

Le sieur de Casanova, Vénitien, homme de lettres, 
voyage pour s'instruire dane Ja littérature et le com- 
merce depuis quelque temps. Ayant le projet de partir 
tout A l'heure pour Ia Hollande, malgré les bontes que 
lui marquées l'année pasede M, d’Affry, il désireroit 
avoir une lettre de recommandation de M,. le duc de 
Choiseul auprés de ce ministre, comme un titre sir pour 
en étre bien traité. Le vicomte de Choiseul prie M. le 
duc de Choiseul de vouloir bien rendre ce service 4 M. 
de Casanova et d’avoir la bonté de luy faire remettre sa 
lettre par ce ministre. Le VicomTgz pe 


Immediately on the receipt of this letter—in 
fact, on the same day—the Duc de Choiseul sent 
the following reply to M. d’Affri :— 

Versailles, le 29 Septembre. 

Le sieur de Casanova, Vénitien, qui est déja connu 
de vous, Monsieur, se propose de retoucher en Hollande 
ot ila déja éprouvé vos bontés dans un premier voyage 

u'll y a fait. Vous savez que c'est un homme de lettres 
dont l'objet est de perfectionner ses connoissances, surtout 
dans la partie du commerce, et je suis bien persuadé que 
vous luy accorderez vos bons offices dans les occasions 
qui le mettroient dans le cas d’y avoir recours. Je vous 
serai obligé en mon particulier de l'accueil favorable que 
vous voudrez bien lui faire. Le Duo pr 


To that letter M. d’Affri replied as follows :— 


15 Octobre, La Haye. 

Monstevr te Duc,—J'ai recu la lettre que vous m'avez 
fait ’honneur de m’écrire en date du 29 Septembre, par 
laquelle vous voulez bien me r der M, © va, 
Vénitien. Cet homme est venu effectivement ici, il y 
a quinze ou dix-huit mois, Le jeune Comte de Brulh, 
neveu du premier ministre, lui avait donné une lettre 
pour M. Kauderbach, qui me le présenta. I] nous conta 
une partie do ses aventures, et nous dit qu'il avait été 
long tems dans les prisons A Venise, d’od il avoit eu le 
bonheur de s’échapper. I! nous parut fort indiscret 
dans ses propos, et comme il vouloit les étendre beaucoup 

lus loin que le territoire de Venise, je me vis obligé de 
ui en dire mon avis. I! resta quelque tems encore ici, 
il pasea ensuite 4 Amsterdam, et on m'a dit qu’il y avoit 
beaucoup perdu au jeu, I! retourna a Paris, et je n'en 
avois pas oui parler depuis, 

Il y a environ trois semaines que deux Vénitiens pas- 
sérent ici, Ils me dirent qu'il etait encore A Paris et 
qu'il y fesoit méme un role assez peu décent, mais ils 
peuvent avoir exagéré, et il dit beauc 


e 
de ses compatriotes, il est trés possible qu’ils ee croyent en 
droit d’en dire de lui. 
Je vous serai trés obligé, Monsieur le Duc, si vous 
voulez bien me dire jusqu’é quel point vous honorez M. 


éprouvera combien j'ai 4 coeur de vous plaire et de vous 
marquer ma déférence, mais j’ai cru devoir vous com. 
muniquer ce que je sais de cet homme, dans le cas ob 
il n’auroit pas I’booneur d’étre connu de vous et oi il 
vous auroit fait demander par un tiers la lettre que vous 
m’avez fait 'honneur de me mander 4 son sujet. 

Je lui ai demandé quel était l'objet de son voyage; i] 
m’a dit qu’il venoit ici pour des affaires d'intérét et pour 
y négocier des papiers puisqu’on perdoit trop a vouloir 
se défaire des nétres. Je lui ai répondu que j'espérois 
qu'il ne venoit pas en Hollande pour leur donner du 
discrédit, et que s'il connoissoit les manézes de notre 
place, comme il disoit, il devoit savoir que la baisse de 
nos papiers n’étoit qu'un artifice d’usuriers, qui ne les 
discréditoient que pour les acheter & bas prix et en tirer 
de gros intéréts. Il est convenu que cela étoit vrai, et 
il m’a dit que l’objet principal de son voyage étoit de 
voir A Amsterdam s'il ne pouvoit pas tirer de Suéde des 
cuivres pour du papier qu'il auroit a y envoyer. I] m’a 
paru en tout fort léger en ses projets ou fort adroit 4 me 
eacher celui qui l'a déterminé a4 venir ici. Un des 
deux Vénitiens dont j'ai eu l’honneur de vous parler 
dans cette lettre est un M. Cornet qui y réside pour 
messieurs les électeurs de Baviére et de Cologne, et qui 
a dit publiquement chez moi que M. de Casanova étoit 
fils d'une comédienne, 

J’ai V'honneur d'étre avec respect, 
Monsieur le Duc, &c., 
D' Array. 

These letters are undoubtedly inconsistent with 
Casanova’s published statements, In the first 
place, we see that it is not Casanova himself, but 
the Vicomte de Choiseul, who obtained the letter 
of introduction from the Duc. Secondly, it is 
strange—even when allowance is made for diplo- 
matic caution—that the Duc de Choiseul should 
not have mentioned the main object of Casanova’s 
journey to Holland, namely, the raising of a Joan 
on behalf of the French Government. But, on 
reference to dates, we perceive that the Duc de 
Choiseul’s letter was written two months prior to 
Casanova’s departure, and, certainly, previous to 
a conversation which took place between them 
towards the close of November, 1759. During 
that interview the Duc encouraged Oasanova to 
endeavour to raise a loan for the King’s Government 
at five per cent, :— 

“ A deux ou trois jours de lA j'allai prendre congé de 
M. de Choiseul, qui me promit d’écrire a M. d’ Affri pour 
qu'il me secondat dans toutes mes négociations ei je 
pouvais arranger un emprunt a cing pour cent, fut-ce 
avec les Etats-Généraux ou avec une compagnie de parti- 
culiers,—‘ Vous vez,’ me dit-il, ‘assurer a tout le 
monde que dans le courant de I’biver la psix sera con- 
clue,* et je vous promets que je ne souffrirais pas que 
vous soyez frustré de vos droits a votre retour en France.’ 
M. de Choiseul me trompait, car il savait bien que la 
ix ne serait pas faite; mais je n’avais aucun projet 
d’arrété, et je me repentais trop d’avoir eu trop de con- 
fiance envers M. de Boulogne pour rien entreprendre en 
faveur du gouvernement, A moins que l'avantage ne fit 
palpable et immédiat.” 

The concluding paragraph otters a solution to the 
mystery. Casanova’s endeavours to raise a loan 
were frustrated by M. d’Affri, who, with true 


Casanova de vos bontés, parce que, s'il les mérite, il 


* The Seven Years’ War. 
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diplomatic astu shifted the responsibility 
for his underhand conduct in defaming Casanova 
on to the shoulders of the Comptroller-General, 
M. de Boulogne. On his arrival at the Hague, 
Casanova called on M. d’Affri :— 

“Il me recut tres-bien, mais il me prévint que si 
jétais revenu en Hollande dans |’espoir d’y faire quelques 
bonnes affaires pour le gouvernement, je perdrais mon 
temps, car l'opération du contréleur-gévéral avait décré- 
dité Ja nation, et que l'on s’attendait 4 une Lanqueroute.” 
These words support the veracity of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
and Casanova’s version of the affair does not, upon 
closer examination, differ materially from the 
account given in official documents. 

Epecomss, 


Francois Casanova. (See ‘Academy of 
France,’ 8 S. ix. 67).—Ono reference to the 
3 verbaux of the French Royal Academy of 
ainting and Sculpture I find that “‘le sieur 
Casanova, Peintre de batailles, né 4 Londres, 
ayant fait apporter de ses ouvrages,” was “agréé” 
by that society on 22 August, 1761. The director, 
Restout, it is added, “lui ordonnera ce qu'il doit 
faire pour sa réception.” On 28 May, 1763, 
Casanova was received, on the delivery of his 
diploma work ‘Un Combat de Cavalerie.’ This 
picture is now at Vincennes (see Cat. Louvre, art. 
Casanova”). I have, however, failed to find 
mention in the registers of the society of the 
purchase of any work by Casanova, and should be 
much obliged to Mr. Enecumsr for his authority 
as to this interesting point. The French Royal 
Academy so rarely had any money to spend that 
such a purchase must have had some special 
motive. H. T. 


Beysamin Frankuin as A DersysHire Miner. 
—In the November catalogue of Mr. William 
Downing there is a note which merits preservation : 

“ America.—[ Franklin to a Friend 
on the Mineral Customs of Derbys ire, in which the 
Question relative to the Claim of the Duty of Lot oa 
Smitham is occasionally considered, by a Derbyshire 
Miner, post 8vo,, 1766. ‘ Mr. Ince, of Wirksworth, stated 
that this pampblet was written by Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the celebrated patriot and champion of American 
liberty and independence, during one of his visits to Mr. 
Anthony Tissington, of Swanick, at whose desire it was 
written, and by whom the subject-matter was suggested.’ 
—MS8. note in Mr. Wolley's copy of the pamphlet.” 


One man in his time plays many parts, but it 
isa little unexpected to find “ Bonhomme Richard ” 


passing as a Derbyshire miner. 
Wituam E. A. Axon, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


Wepewoop “Sitverep Lustre” Ware.— 
Occasionally one comes across portions of a tea 
equipage (a complete set was lately offered me for 
sale), the patterns and yo of which at a 
distance resemble silver, but wh 


ich on a closer 


inspection you find to be delft, I learn from 
Meteyard’s ‘ Life of Josiah Wedgwood’ that this 
invention is due to the scientific experiments of 
Tom Byerley, a partner of the two Josiahs Wedg- 
wood. In these experiments he used silver differ- 
ently prepared, and the result of his observations 
thereon led him in 179! to this invention, called 
by him “ silvered ware,” viz., a pattern of dead or 
burnished silver upon a black earthenware body. 
Generally speakiog, he seems to have produced 
nothing more artistic in shapes than what the 
Georgian period household patterns in the real 
metal afforded him ; but I am in possession of a 
figure of Venus in this ware, some twelve inches 
high, proving that Byerley’s aims were higher 
than teapots. Curiously enough, the following 
authors on ceramic art do not mention Byerley’s 
invention, Solon, Nightingale, H. Owen, Jewitt, 
or Jacquemart, though the last speaks of lustre 
ware, while in Jewitt we learn of such wares as 
Black-Agate, Ralph Shaw, Elers, Wrotham, Early 
Tickenhall-Marbled, Dwight Stone, Nottingham 
Stone, Parian, Brown, and Cream Ware, Wedg- 
wood. At the time of Byerley’s discovery his 
firm were employing Flaxman to send them from 
Italy copies of the first works of antiquity, and it 
is curious to note in these days that they wrote to 
him of the trouble they would have from these 
figures being so generally in the nude, necessitating 
their being covered, ‘‘as no one, male or female, 
would take them as furniture if the figures are 
naked.” Now my Venus is draped, having a 
Greek drapery excepting about the chest, where 
appears « decidedly Georgian frill. I should be 
very ylad to hear of other high art efforts in Byerley’s 
silvered ware. Harotp Maret, Colonel. 


Rossett, tae Port.—Under the article on 
William Russell, LL.D., author of the ‘ History 
of Modern Europe,’ Lowndes, in the ‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual,’ writes that the author’s poems 
“were reprinted in Park’s collection of the Eng- 
lish poets, and highly praised in the Quarterly 
Review, xxxv.” The paper referred to in the 
Quarterly is entitled ‘Collected Works of the 
late Dr, Sayers,’ and contains references to various 
minor poets belonging to the end of the eighteenth 
century or the beginning of the nineteenth, The 
passage to which reference in Lowndes is appa- 
rently made opens thus :— 

“When Emily is mentioned and Russell and Bamp- 
fylde, how many are there who will ask, What have they 
written ? and where are their works to be found? They 
have written little, for 
In the morning of life,in the bloom of virtue and genius, 
They were cut down by death.” 

Now William Russell, even on the showing of 
Lowndes, was a voluminous writer. Besides a 
sketch of American history and an elaborate frag- 
ment on ancient Europe, he completed in tive 
volumes a compilation of European history, from 
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the earliest times to the peace of Westphalia. He 
did other work of which there is no record in 
Lowndes. Then he was fully fifty years old at his 
death ; that is, he lived as long as Shakspeare, was 
a dozen years older than Burns or Byron when 
they died, and exceeded by twenty years the age 
of Marlowe and Shelley. A man of fifty is un- 
doubtedly beyond life’s morning march, whatever 
reservations have to be made as to his ‘‘ blossom 
of virtue and genius.” A poet of sombre — 
age is unfairly placed in a group composed o 
favourites of the gods like Michael Bruce, Kirke 
White, and Keats. 

The question then naturally arises, Are Lowndes 
and the Quarterly reviewer thinking of the same 
poet? The information in the Review is apps- 
rently all that Lowndes has to go upon in reference 
to Russell’s poetry, and the essayist does not con- 
descend upon particulars, He makes a further 
reference, which a ay in keeping with the 
general position already indicated, but it is per- 
ps as an estimate of the poetical work achieved 

y William Russell, LL.D. ‘There are many 
writers of that age,” says the reviewer, “from 
whose poems a sweet anthology might be culled, 
but from the remains of Russell and Bampfylde 
not a line can be spared.” Those must have been 
marvellous boys, indeed, on whom the Quarterly 
reviewer had his eagle eye! So far as the poetry 
of William Russell, the historian, is concerned, the 
capable and impartial reader may easily judge for 
himself whether the encomium is warranted. A 
few pages of ‘ Julia, a Romance’ will alone suffice. 
There must either be a misunderstanding or the 
critical reputation of some one is acutely at stake. 
Lowndes and the reviewer in the Quarterly Review 
for January, 1827, must have been thinking of two 
different men. If so, then who is the peerless 
soul so dear to the heart of the reviewer ? 


Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


or Waist.—The following passage 
is from the Adventurer, No. 35, 6 March, 1753 : 

“On Sunday last a terrible fire broke out at Lady 
Brag's, occasioned by the following accident; Mrs. 
Overall, the housekeeper, having lost three rubbers at 
whist running, without holding a swabber (notwith- 
standing she had changed chairs, furzed the carde, and 
ordered Jemmy the foot-boy to sit cross-legged for good 
luck), grew out of all patience ; and taking up the devil’s 
books, as she called them, flung them into the fire, and 
the flames spread to the steward’s room,” 


Swabbers are the ace of hearts, the knave of 
clubs, and the ace and the dence of trumps at 
whist. To furz or fuzz is to shuffle the cards very 
carefully, or to change the pack. 

F, C. Terry. 


** Mauyper.”—This word does not occur in 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ though 
in the “ Errata and Addenda” he gives maund, an 


old English word, now nearly obsolete, and mean- 
ing a basket. The question ie whether maunder 
is connected etymologically with maund. Richard- 
son thinks this very probable, taking it that to 
maunder signified to bear or carry a beggar’s 
basket, to receive charity, hence to beg, and after. 
wards to whine or mutter, grumble or complain, to 
be a beggar. The earliest quoted use of the word 
is by Ben Jonson, and it is quite clear that in the 
seventeenth century it meant to beg ; “ maunder 
for buttermilk” (Beaumont and Fletcher). But 
the derivation has been sugge ted from the Latin 
mendicare through the French mendier. Prof. 
Skeat tells us that maund (a basket) occurs as 
early as the eighth century, and is cognate with the 
Dutch mand and the provincial German maune, 
which is used also in French. According to 
A. J. M. (°N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vi. 215), maund is not 
obsolete, but still exists in provincial English, both 
in some southern counties and on the Yorkshire 
coast. So far as my own experience goes, the verb 
to maunder, in the sense of begging or whining, is 
quite obsolete, though often used to indicate 
wandering aimlessly, either in walking or speaking. 
Jamieson gives it in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language,’ saying that it is pro- 
nounced in Ayrshire as maunner, and that he has 
changed his opinion that it bad any connexion 
with the English maunder (to beg) ; for “ there is no 
analogy in sense, and it seems far more probably 
corrupted from meander, as denoting discourse that 
has many windings in it.” If so, the ultimate 
derivation (so far as it can be traced) is from the 
Greek, as applied to the famous river in Asia 
Minor which flows into the sea near Miletus ; and 
it would seem that we have dropped the word 
maunder, ‘to beg,” and introduced the same in 
the Scotch sense of “to meander” or “ wander, 
wind about.” But this is a different question 
from whether there is any connexion between 
maunder, in the sense of “ beg,” and the Old Eog- 
lish substantive maund, a “ hand-basket.” 
W. T. Lyww, 
Blackheath. 


Mitton: Birp or Parapise.—The following 
lines occur in Andrew Marvell's ‘ Commendatory 
Verses ’ to ‘ Paradise Lost ’:— 

The bird named from that Paradise you sing 

So never flags, but always keeps on wing. 

LI. 39, 40. 

Mr. A. W. Verity, in his excellent commentary 
on the poem (Pitt Press Series), asks: “ What 
bird is meant? The eagle, as the bird of Zeus? 
A friend suggests the phewnix.” Surely the bird 
can only be the bird of paradise. Antonio Piga- 
fetta, who accompanied Magalhaens in his expedi- 
tion, and returned to Seville in 1522, is supposed 
to have introduced this bird into Europe. Aldro- 
vandus, who only saw some mutilated specimens, 


is responsible for the old idea that it was footless. 
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The notion attained the vogue of a ‘‘ vulgar error,” 
and was believed vos succeeding naturalist 
until the end of the last century. Even the great 
Buffon described the birds of paradise, “ qui ne 
marchent ni nagent, et ne peuvent prendre de 
mouvement qu’en volant.” Linnwus commemo- 
rated the fable by appropriating the term Apoda 
to one of the most remarkable of the species. 
Marvell in matters of science was not in advance 
of his contemporaries, and aptly compared the 
heaven- soaring muse of Milton, which never 
alighted on the earth, to the aerial flight of these 
brilliant denizens of the air, whose sole food was 
supposed to be the dew of the morning, and their 
home the bright expanse of sky. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


* AtterR.”—This is a Devonshire word for an 
acute kind of boil or carbuncle ; also, a whitloe. 
Is the word in use outside Devon? There is also 
a word allern-batch, meaning a boil or carbuncle, 
doubtless related to aller. The etymology is 
unknown. A derivation from O.E. elan, to burn, 
has been suggested. The word is not found in 
0.E. or in any of the Germanic dialects. 

Tae Epitor or THE 
Diarect Dictionary.’ 


Letrers FROM StRAFFORD TO WANDESFORDE. 
—Could any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ tell me in 
what number of the Gentleman’s Magazine the 
above-mentioned letters are contained? A friend 
told me they existed, but unfortunately had not 
noted number or date of the magazine, and I 
understand after 1815 there is no index to any of 
the volumes. I believe from 1850 to 1870 would 
be the most likely in which to find above. 

FRANCESCA, 


Sin Georce Savite, Bart. (1726-84), is said 
to have died at Brompton. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ help me to identify the house in which 
he died ? G. F. BR. B. 


Sracxnousr. — Will any descendants of the 
Rev. Thomas Stackhouse, author of ‘The History 
of the Bible,’ kindly communicate with me? Any 
particulars relative to the Steckhouse family will 
be welcome. E. 

Horsham, Sussex. 


Freemasonry: Atsert Pixe.—Some of the 
ridiculous French books directed against the Eng- 
lish, the Jews, and the Freemasons, contain 
allusions to one Albert Pike, an American, who is 


said to have been “the chief of world-wide Free- 
masonry.” Who washe? What claim had he to 
authority in Masonry? Was he Col. Pike, the 
trapper, after whom Pike's Peak is named ? 
A. P. 

Joun Sanoer.—Where can I find the best 

account of John Sanger, of circus fame ? 
Unsan. 

Mercuants’ Marxs,—What is there known 
about these? Has any book been written on the 
subject? When were they first used ; and when 
did they cease to be used? On inquiry at Guild- 
hall Library, a book on trade marks only was to be 
found and one or two on pottery marks. Apothe- 
caries’ marks seem to be different from merchants’ 
marks, though with a certain resemblance. What 
was the origin of these ; and what do they mean ? 
Merchants’ marks are mostly found enclosed in 
shields, like coats of arms, and are found honour- 
ably engraved on brasses, together with the coat of 
arms of the owner. They are found carved on 
stone or marble side by side with the owner’s coat 
of arms, and painted on panels in the same way 
by the side of, and always the same size as, the 
coat of arms. They are found engraved on signet 
rings. There is a glass case at South Kensington 
Mueeum with a number of them. There is a very 
handsome brass in St. Mary’s Key Church, Ips- 
wich, to Thomas Pownder, his wife, and family of 
eight children— being all represented—which has 
two coats of arms, one on the side of his head and 
one on his wife’s side; but between their two heads, 
in the most conspicuous position, his merchant's 
mark. These marks are mostly of geometrical 
form, being made up of lines and angles and 
circles, or parts of circles, They often have a 
letter or letters interwoven, generally the initials 
of the owner, and often some part of the figure (for 
the whole of the lines and angles or circles are 
made to form but one figure) terminates in a cross, 
sometimes a double or triple cross. I have seen 
English, French, and Italian marks, and the sign of 
the cross, either single or double, is on all of them. 
Sometimes a part of the figure or mark is made of 
two angles, a right angle and an acute angle reversed 
and placed one over the other, their ends projecting, 
so that the interior of the two angles forms a dia- 
mond. The apothecaries’ signs that I have seen 
are made up of squares, circles, triangles, crescents, 
a diamond, a Maltese cross, together with straight 
lines and dots. That is to say, the dozen signs 
which I saw were composed each out of two or 
three of the above figures combined—as a triangle 
and a square, with a centre dot and two short lines 
attached at right angles, forming a sort of key at 
the lower part of the sign; or a circle with a 
dot in the centre, on the top of a square with two 
short lines attached, one to the right and one to the 
left of the square. What these all mean I have no 
idea ; but these are wanting in the variety and 
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fancifalness of the merchants’ marks, and, moreover, 
they are not, so far as I have seen, enclosed in 
shields. Trade marks and pottery marks are still 
in use, but merchants’ marks seem to be obsolete 
and only found in museums, churches, and out-of- 
the-way places. There is one carved on a corner post 
at Silent Street, Ipswich, said to be the mark of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s father. These marks are some- 
times found painted on pictures, Wherever found 
they are of interest ; and I would like to know 
where some information can be obtained about 
them. E. A.C. 
Canonbury, 


A Torrentive Rop.—The following extract is 
from that very interesting book of travels ‘The 
Totall Discourse’ of William Lithgow, 1640 :— 

“ Considering the ancient reputation of this famous 
River (J a the rare sight of such an unfrequented 
place, I climbed up to the top of a Turpentine Tree, 
which grew within the limited flood, a little above where 
I left my company even naked, as I came from swim- 
ming, and cut a fair hunting road of the heavy and sad 
Turpentine Tree, being three yards Jong, wondrous 
straight, full of small knots, and of a yellowish colour ; 
which afterwards with great pains, I brought to England, 
and did present it (as the rarest Jem of a pilgrimes 
treasure) to His Majesty.” —P. 258. 

What constitutes this turpentine rod “ the rarest 
gem of a pilgrim’s treasure”? It was perilously 
acquired, arduously conveyed, and triumphantly 
presented to His Majesty ‘‘in the Privy Garden 
of Greenwitch.” Later he tells us he saw ‘‘a 
turpentine tree growing yet by the way side, under 
the which (say they) the Virgin Mary was wont to 
repose herself in traveling” (p. 279). There must 
have been some superstitious value attached to the 
possession of the switch. Perhaps some of your 
know. W. A. Henperson, 

ublin, 


* Norrincuam.’—On what authority is this tune 
attributed to Jeremiah Clark? I have two copies 
of the third edition of Playford’s ‘ Divine Com- 

nion,’ one dated 1709, and the other 1715. In 

th copies the tune is unnamed. On p. 87 of 
the earlier copy it is stated, “ The three following 
Psalms sett by Mr. Jer. Clark”; and on the same 
e of the later copy, “ The three following tunes 
y Mr. Jer. Clark”; but the tune in question is 
the fourth from that point in each book. The 
tane is in ‘Harmonia Perfecta’; but, as in nearly 
all the tunes in that book, the com 
not given. Jas. 
Philadelphia. 


*Paavpuric Cronoors.’—This famous ballad 
has made the name of Sheridan Le Fanu dear to 
every reciter who believes he can master the Irish 
accent. I am desirous of knowing the exact origio 
of the surname Crohoore. I have heard tbat it is 
the Irish translation of the surname Conor (or 
O’Conor); but my informant could not explain the 


ARRINGTOY, 
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enormous difference between the two. At the 
same time, I had always thought Conor was Irish, 
and therefore not susceptible of further translation 
in that language. Not knowing where to turn for 
information, I shall be glad if any of your Irish 
readers can help me in the matter. 

Gro. H. Rostysoy, 


Hicueate Jewisn Acapemy.—In 1807 Hyman 
Hiirwitz, describing himself as master of the 
Jewish Academy, Highgate, published a small 
work on Hebrew. I shall be glad of avy infor- 
mation respecting this acadewy, as I am unable to 
trace it. C. W. Empsoy. 


Aw Inscription sy Burke Fraycis.— 
Edmund Burke and Philip Francis jointly com- 
posed an inscription for the memorial bust of 
George Thicknesse, High Master of St. Paul's 
School, who died in 1790. A letter from Francis 
to Burke on the subject is printed in Fitzwilliam 
and Bourke’s edition of Burke's correspondence, 
vol. iii. pp. 376-8, and Burke’s answer to Francis 
appears in Parkes and Merivale’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Sir Philip Francis,’ vol. ii. p. 284. These letters 
imply that the inscription was in Latin, though it 
is not so stated expressly. To judge from an 
illustration (dated 1816) in Ackermann’s ‘ History 
of the Colleges,’ &c., it would appear that the 
inscription was then upon a tablet above the bust 
in the hall of St. Paul’s School. The tablet is not 
now known to exist. Has any record of the words 
of the inscription been preserved ? 

R. J. Warxer. 


Mary Srvart Retic.—One of the handles of 
the ccffin of Mary, Queen of Scots, with the 
monogram M.R., taken on the removal from Peter- 
borough to Westminster Abbey, was formerly in 
Dr. Mead’s collection, and later in Mr. Upecott’s 

ession. Does any one know the present locality 
of the interesting relic ? Hitpa GamMiin. 


James Sranizr.—Where can I find an account 
of this person, beyond the fact that he was a 
London merchant and that W. Hollar etched a 
portrait of him in 1643? G. 8. 


Suaxspeare’s ‘ Ricuarp III.’—Commentators 
point out that the oath “ By St. Paul!” occurs six 
times in this play, and that on each occasion it is 
t into the mouth of Richard. It seems likely 
that Shakspere here preserves some tradition that 
this was a favourite expression with Richard ITI. 
I have gone through the ascertainable dates of the 
most important occurrences in Richard’s career, 
and compared each with those dates in the Roman 
Calendar associated with St. Paul. I can find 
but one eventful day in common between the 
apostle and the king, 6 July. This is the festival 
of the anniversary of the entry of St. Paul into 
Rome, and this was Richard’s coronation day. 
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I; the explanation to be found here? In that 
case, the anachronism involved by representing 
this before he became king, as 
well as r, 0 not, of course, present an 
difficulty in a drama. 
Francis Prerreront Barnarp. 
St, Mary's Abbey, Windermere, 


Hoearta’s ‘ Pouitician.’—I am in possession 
of a small oil Pointing, supposed to be the original 
rT of ‘The Politician,’ by Wm. Hogarth. 

can trace the painting I have for about forty 
years back, but can go no further. What I am 
anxious to know is whether mine is the genuine 
Hogarth or not. I find that Hogarth’s ‘ Politician’ 
was exhibited in the British Gallery in 1814, and 
was in the collection of George Watson Taylor, 
Eeq., at whose sale, in 1832, it was bought by 
Count Woronzow for thirty guineas. Can an 
one tell me what became of the painting after 
that ?—as mine came into possession of a friend 
about the year 1855, but I do not know how or 
whence ; and as the person is dead, I have no 
means of getting to know. Any information you 
could give me through the columns of your valuable 
paper would be greatly esteemed. G. M. G. 

[A very competent authority, F, G. S,, says: “In 
1872, when compiling « ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints 
in the British Museum,’ I inquired everywhere for the 
original of Hogarth's ‘ The Politician,’ and could learn 
no more than your correspondent writes. The picture 
bas not, I am sure, been exhibited or publicly sold 
since 1872, and I should be very glad to see it or hear 
of it. It ie, I know, a very slight sketch, It was etched 
by Sherwin, and the plate published by Mrs. Hogarth 
in 1775. It must have been painted before May, 1732, 
when Hogarth gave it to Mr. W. Forrest, son of Theo, 
Forrest, one of the companions of Hogarth’s Tour ; then 
Peter Coxe, the auctioneer, had it; and then W. Davies, 
a bookseller in the Strand (? who had the “ mighty pretty 
wife” Johnson admired), had it. I hear of it next in 
the hands of G. Watson Taylor, and, lastly, in those of 
Count Woronzow, If I saw the picture, I could tell 
whether it is the original or not,”’] 


Poem Waytep.—Can any of your readers give 
either the remainder of the words or the source 
of the lines of which the following form part !— 

I mean to go to Parliament and direct the English state, 
Or hold a levée once a week of all the gay and great, 
E. M. 


Morrozs on Waccons.—Can any reader give 
instances of mottoes on agricultural waggons? I 
well remember two Latin inscriptions on the 
waggons of two large farmers in Berkshire some 
forty years ago. “Nos sumus proditi” was one 
regardless of Latin grammar but mindfal of Sir 
Robert Peel. “Est quidam prodire tenus si non 
datur ultra” was the other, but the reference is 
obscure. Possibly that if the owner drove not in 
lordly chariots it was something to have waggons 
with teams of splendid horses, with bells, plumes, 
and spotless harness. Joun E. T, Lovepar. 


Beylies, 


GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGES, 
(8 S. ix. 61.) 


The following is contributed by a friend through 
Mr. R. Buair :— 

I knew John Murray, Simon Lang, Linton, and 
Douglas. I think the statement about Murray's 
register is not correct. Sim Lang died at the Felling, 
and his registers were forsale, and I remember seeing 
the advertisement. I was informed at the time that 
they were purchased by Wright & Brown, solicitors, 
Carlisle. I do not think Wright & Brown got 
Murray's registers. Murray left a large family of 
sons and daughters, and I think that they would 
not part with them. I have got Orlando Hutchin- 
son’s ‘ Chronicles of Gretna Green,’ but a large part 


Y | of it istrash. Murray was preceded at the “Bar” 


by Simon Beattie, who married a great many. 
Three farmers whom I knew were one market day 
returning from Carlisle, and stopped at the “ Bar” 
fora *‘ gill” of whisky. Miss Beattie, who was 
attending them, came to these farmers and asked 
if one of them would marry a couple who had just 
arrived. Her father was in bed and unfit for 
duty. One of the farmers officiated aud the other 
two acted as witnesses, and received 7s. 6d. for their 
trouble, which they spent in whisky before leaving 
the place. I have seen Murray’s registers, which 
were very numerous. I was, when young, sent 
to search them for a marriage of a Westmorland 
statesman and his housekeeper. I found it all in 
due form; but at the bottom was a postscript 
written by Murray, to the effect that they stated 
that they had been married a year before at a place 
called Brough, near Annan, but as it was not at 
Gretna, the lady was not quite satisfied and wished to 
have it done at Gretna. This case was subsequently 
brought before the assize court, when the gentleman 
died, by his relations to have the marriage declared 
null and void. The court held it was valid. 
There is a good account in the ‘Chronicles of 
Gretna Green’ of the celebrated Wakefield-Turner 
case and several others. There are a number of 
references at the bottom of the article, which I 
presume refer to articles on Gretna in previous 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ My own opinion is that 
Joseph Paisley was the first Gretna priest. It 
ought to be spelt Pasley. I state this on the 
authority of men I knew who could remember him. 
He was of the same family as General Pasley, the 
great engineer and friend of Thomas — : 


Mr. Boasts ures the word “ priest” unfortunately 
in this note, as others have, perbaps, done before. 
They “ were self-constituted ministers,” I suppose, 
but Mr. Boase writes of them, “They had no 
monopoly of the business, and there were often 


several priests residing at or near Gretoa Green, 
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and marrying.” He goes on to write of Scott 
and George Gordon as “ priests,” of David Lang 
as ‘a priest from 1792"; ‘* Blythe was also acting 
as a priest,” ‘* Linton was another of the priests.” 
Were these, or any of them, “ priests” at all? Is 
it a fact that any priest did celebrate such mar- 
riages over the border at all ? 


0. W. Tancock. 
Little Waltham. 


Gretna was not the only place where such 
marriages were made. In the north of Northum- 
berland, Lamberton Bar was no unfrequent place 
for such. I can remember, when a boy, seeing 
couples making their way thither on the top of the 
stage coach, always affording amusement to other 
passengers. Lamberton Bar was a toll-bar on the 
confines of the liberties of the town of Berwick, 
standing on Scottish ground. Have the registers 
of these marriages been preserved ? 

E. Leaton-Bienxinsorr. 


There is no place named “ Kelling” near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Can Killingworth be meant? 
R. B. 


Tue Vittace waert Worpswortn was 
Maruigp (8" ix. 62).— According to the entry 
in the register at Brompton of the marriage of 
William Wordsworth and Mary Hutchinson, the 
- of her residence is given as “ Gallow Hill.” 

am at a loss to know whence Mr, Brierter 
obtained his authority for stating that she was “ of 
Penrith.” 

The following is a verbatim copy of the said 
marriage entry, viz.:— 

“ William Wordsworth of Grasmere, in Westmoreland, 
gentleman, and Mary Hutchinson, of Gallow Hill, in the 
_ of Brompton, were married io this church by 
icence this fourth day of October, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and two, by me John Ellis, 
officiating minister. 

This marrisge was solemnised ) William Wordsworth 

between us § Mary Hutchinson. 
In the presence of Thomas Hutchinson. 
Jonnna Hutchinson, 
John Hutchinson.” 

In a copy of Wordsworth’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
with a life of the autbor, published by T. Nelson 
& Sons, 1865, at p. xiv it is stated that ‘‘ the 
poet was married at Brampton to Mary Hutchin- 
sop, whom he had known from childhood,” Would 
any reader of this be wrong in assuming that the 
marriage took place at Brampton, near Carlisle ? 
And, again, Is it a fact that Wordsworth had 
known Miss Hutchinson “‘from childhood”? If 
80, she may have passed her early years at Penrith. 
Gallow Hill is a mound, or small elevation, about 
which are growing a few weather-beaten trees, 
about some three-quarters of a mile, more 
or less, east of Sawdon station, and one hundred 
yards or so north of the railway. A little to the 
west of the bill is a small solitary house, with small 


farm buildings, now in the occupation of Lord 
Downe’s steward. It was from this house that 
Mary Hatchinson was married, and the assumption 
is that her father, or other relatives, were residing 
there at the time. Tie mound above mentioned 
is called “ gallows hill” at this day, from the fact 
of its having been the place where criminals within 
_ baropy suffered the extreme penalty of the 

The late Sir George Allanson Cayley died off 
Port Said on 10 October last year. This on the 
authority of the medical gentleman who was in 
professional attendance upon him. 

In the last sentence but one of Mr. Brizriey’s 
article are these words, viz.: “The title devolved 
on Sir Digby’s eldest son.” Read, instead, on Sir 
George’s elder son; the late baronet having bad 
only two sons, the present baronet and Mr. Digby 
William. Francis W. Jackson. 

Ebberston Vicarage, York. 


Snaxsreare’s Inpistepyess To Ben Jonson 
(8 S. viii. 27, 132, 272, 317).—Before closing the 
dispute between C. C. B. and myself, it might 
be as well to consider what we may actually 
know concerning the dramatists and the two plays. 
Rowe gives permanence to what was evidently a 
stage tradition :— 

“His scquaintance with Ben Jonson began with a 
remarkable piece of humsenity and good nature, Mr. 
Jonson, who at that time was altogether unknown to 
the world, had offered one of his plays to the players in 
order to have it acted ;...... when Shakespear luckily 
casting bis eye upon it, and found something so well in 
it, as to engage him first to read it through, and 
afterwards to recommend Mr. Jonson and his writings 
to the publick,” 

Henslowe notes that ‘Every Man in his Humour’ 
was acted eleven times between November, 1596 
and May, 1597; it was revived in 1598, Shake- 
speare’s name appearing first in the list of actors. 
Gifford rightly urges that in 1598 “ Jonson was as 
well known as Shakespeare, and perhaps better.” 
Shakespeare’s tronage was extended when 
Jonson was “altogether unknown,” ergo before 
November, 1596. Marston, in his ‘ Scourge of Vil- 
lanie,’ 1598, tells us that ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ was 
produced at the Curtain Theatre. If we may trust 
Aubrey, Ben Jonson, when he was “ unknown,” 


was associated with the Curtain. Evidence here. 


available seems to show that the two playwrights, 
then also actors, were engaged at the Curtain 
Theatre, and it is quite probable that ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ followed ‘vent Man in his Humour’ on 
the same stage. Caranza is referred to in the 
latter play. Ben Jonson was a laborious student 
and reader, and clings religiously to the letter, and 
I have no doubt was acquainted with all the litera- 
ture of duelling. Shakespeare captured his in- 
formation en passant, and was not a bookworm. 
Fencing would be partof thecurriculum of the Eliza- 
bethan actor, and in the great fencing schools the 
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duelling terms would be easil uired. Signor 
Rocko, in his fair house in on Dey nome made it a 
practice to place benches and stools, that gentlemen 
might frequent hisschool and witness his instruction. 
Nevertheless, it is a strange coincidence that in two 
plays so approximate in date these terms should 
recur, and many of them never reappear in Shake- 
speare’s other works. The dramatist seems in the 
mouth of Mercutio to ridicule the fantastic styles 
and phraseology introduced by the Italian masters, 

In both plays the word choler is punned on :— 

“ Cash, What moves thee to this choler, ba? 

“Cob. Collar, Master Thomas! I scorn your collar. 
of your cart-korse, though I carry and draw 
IIL Cash. O you'll slip your head out of the collar? 

ii, 

“ Sam. I mean, an we be in choler, we'll draw. 

“ Greg. Ay, while you live, draw your neck out of the 
collar.” —I, i. 

Those who have pondered over Mercutio’s strange 
apostrophe, “ O flesh, flesh, how art thou fisbified,” 
will often have wondered how it was suggested. 
The context, “without his roe, like a dried herring,” 
scarcely warrants such a generalization. If, as I 
believe, Jonson’s play was in Shakespeare's mind, 
the expression is justified. Cob claims lineage from 
the herring :— 

8 kitchen, do I fe i 
harrote book."—I. ii 

“ A fasting no sooner comes, but my lin 3 
twack, poor po they smoak for it, an 
martyrs of the gridiron, they melt in passion, and your 
maid to know this, and yet would have me turn Hannibal, 
and eat my own flesh and blood, My princely coz (pulls 
out a red herring) fear nothing. 1 have not the heart to 
devour you.” —IILI. ii. 

The strange spectacle of this odd character flaunt- 
ing a dried fish as bis own flesh and blood may 
well have extorted Shakespeare’s phrase. Charles 
Lamb extols Ben Jonson for discarding his Cis- 
alpine nomenclature, and adopting Eoglish names 
in ‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ It is worthy of 
note that Shakespeare makes use of three of these 
rejected names— Lorenzo, Stephano, Prospero; the 
last being rarely used goes to strengthen my 
theory. Shakespeare, in his address to the players, 
tells them that the chief function of the stage is 
“to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature.” The 
idea was previously expressed in two of Ben Jon- 
son’s plays :— 

When she would show an image of the times, 

And eport with follies, not with crimes. 

‘Every Man in his Humour.’ 

And to these courteous eyes oppose a mirror, 

As large as is the stage whereon we act, 
Where they shal! eee the time's deformity 
Anatomized in every nerve and sinew. 
‘Every Man out of bis Humour.’ 
oo agree that the “ pegs” are very slender ; 


I 
but I never claimed them to be strong, I stated 


they were “ faintly reminiscent”; that words and | 


ases were evidently haunting Shakespeare's 
vied, as a result of a perusal or taking part in the 

y. Ihave endeavoured to prove this, and now 
eave the matter with ‘N. & Q.’ 

W. A, Henperson, 

Dublin. 

It may not be unprofitable to Mz. Hexperson 
to learn that, in England, the year 1597 began 
on 25 March, not on | Jan., as he would intimate 
by his “three months.” I regret that the plain 
English of Greene and Jonson misleads his 
** opinion.” 


New York. 


Lowe.tt on Hawrnorne (8 ix. 48).—No 
mention is made of such a biography in Mr. 
Anderson’s “ Bibliography of Hawthorne,” printed 
at the end of Conway's ‘Life of Hawthorne’ 
( Great Writers Series ”). W. B. Gerisx. 

Wormley, Herts. 


Banisument or THE Eart anp Countess oF 
Somerset (8 S. viii. 467; ix. 19).—The countess 
was committed to the care of Lord Wallingford, 
and lived for some time in a sort of confinement 
at Grey’s Court, near Henley-on-Thames, the seat 
of Lord Wallingford. T. W. 

Aston Clinton. 


Trumpet 1n A (8" §. viii. 
365, 477).—The reason I add to the correspond- 
ence is for the sake of eliciting information on a 
subject in which I am interested. Is the “ speak- 
ing trumpet ” really a horn? And is the horn an 
old badge of authority, as representing a local 
tenure? See this subject discussed at length in 
‘The Kentish Note-Book,’ vol. ii. pp. 138-152. 
In the church of Bexley, Kent, is a coat of arms 
of the family of Castilayn: a cross engrailed, 
within a bordure charged with six crowns em- 
battled. To the above coat is appendant a bugle 
horn, stringed and garnished, which denotes that 
the person held under that particular service called 
cornage tenure. (See Add. MS. 32,353 ; Belcher’s 
‘Kentish Brasses,’ No. 19; ‘Arch. Cantiana,’ 
vol. xviii, p. 378). At Faversham, in Kent, there 
were two fairs, proclaimed with all solemnity, 
probably by the sound of the horn now in exist- 
ence. (See Cowper's ‘Notes from the Records of 
Faversham,’ p. 28.) As a suggestion, I put forward 
the theory that the speaking trumpet may be a 
horn formerly used in some municipal function. 
A search in local records might throw some light 
on the subject. AYEAHR. 


In the parish church of Row there was a speak- 
ing tube led the whole length of the church, under 
the floor, from the side of the book-board in the 
pulpit to the top of the pew belonging to the late 
Robert Napier, of West Shandon, the well-known 
ship-builder. It being impossible to make a large 
receiver to collect the sound of the preacher's voice, 


. 
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the arrangement was not altogether satisfactory ; 

but I bave often seen Mr. Napier use the ear- 

trumpet attached to the end of the tube during 

eervice, Francis 0, Bucnanan. 
Clarinisb, Row. 


Emactatep (8 §. viii. 386, 464, 509). 
—F. G. 8. is wrong in saying that Dr. Donne's 
statute is “in the crypt” of St. Paul's. It is 
true that it was mete to be seen there, and was, 
with other relics of old St. Paul’s, for many long 

ears apparently treated with scant consideration. 

t has now, however, for some time past occupied 
a good position near the centre of the wall in the 
south choir aisle of the cathedral. An engraving 
of the effigy, showing it, with other relics, “in the 
dreary vault of St. Faith,” appeared in the Mirror 
of 3 May, 1834. Joun T. Paces. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


I can give E. L. G. one instance of both living 
and skeleton effigies upon a fifteenth century tomb. 
Hugh Ashton, one of the Croston Lancashire 
family of that name, was Warden of Manchester 
College, and afterwards Archdeacon of York. He 
founded a chantry in St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and upon his monument there are carved stone 
effigies of him both in life and death. An illus- 
tration of this monument appears in Le Kemp's 
Outer’ and Cambridge.’ W. A 

gan. 


Tse Sea-searent (8 ix. 5).—I find that 
some immense marine monster still frequents the 
seas which were familiar to the ancient Chaldeans, 
Mrs, Colvile, author of ‘ Round the Black Man’s 
Garden,’ 1893, relates that she saw a colossal 
— in the Red Sea during her voyage round 

ca :— 


“September the 30th, 6.20 a.m., found us on board 
again, and steaming out saluted by the enemy's firing, 
which was incessant, In about half an hour we passed 
abreast of the place between Suakin and Tamai where 
Baker's zereba was made in 1884, and M‘Neill’s in 1885. 
Suddenly there was a great excitement, the crew rushing 
to the side of the ship and eagerly pointing at something 
in the water. The captain called us, and we hurried after 
him in time to see part of the body of some enormous sea- 
monster arching itself out of the water in a semi-circle, 
and only to be pared in app to the coils of a 
gigantic eel. The crew called it a batén; but if it was 
not our friend the sea-serpent, it must have been some 
near relation. Tbe captain told us he had seen it before 
alongside the ship, some bundred feet long. The large 
portion we saw certainly led us to believe there must be 
a great deal more under water.” G. W 


Escavip §. viii. 409, 452; ix. 53).—That 
John Askwith is styled by his Venetisn editor 
“recentior,” and ‘‘ pre-eminent among modern 
astrologers,” is indefinite enough to be misleading 
as to his date. Two or three examples of this 
Italian edition of his book, differing one from 
another in typographical details, have come under 


my notice (vide concluding note). He lived in 
the first half of the fourteenth century; that is, 
more than a hundred years before bis ‘Summa 
Anglicana’ was given to the press at Venice by 
Francesco Bolani, “ Eloquentissimi olim viri Can- 
diam patritii Venetis.” On p. 4, col. 2, Askwith, in 
fact, tells us his “ little work” was brought to com- 
pletion in Dec., 1347. On p. 38, col. 2, he writes, 
** Et si volueris verificare pro anno Obristi 1348, 
addas ab initium et finem cujuslibet imaginis 15 
minuta habebis propositum,” which corroborates 
the former statement. 

Now, as this modestly termed opusculus consists 
of about 1,200 columns, closely printed, and is 
literally crammed with learned references, it may be 
inferred that the author was probably past middle 
age when he concluded such a life-work. This 
would place his birth in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century. He lived, therefore, in the 
noontide of Averroism, and was both compatriot 
and contemporary of the “‘ Prince of Averroists,” 
John Baconthorpe (d. 1346). Among English 
authorities drawn upon by him are, of course, 
Roger Bacon (‘De Etate Mundi’) and Robert 
Grostéte, Bishop of Lincoln (‘ Exaffenon’); but 
many of his medieval authorities are Arabs, such 
as Albumasar, Avicenns, Alhezenus, Zargala, 

the Dragomans of Medizval Science.”* 

At the opening of the work Askwith adverts to 
the difficulties which grievously interfere with his 
noble task, especially emphasizing the envy and 
ill-will of the unskilled and the conflict of pro- 
fessional opinions. Then, uplifted with pride of 
his calling, he exclaims, ‘‘ Ista enim scientia Astro- 
logize tam nobilis est et tam alta, et quicquid sibi 
inberet, et ejus fructus uberrimos acquirit, tot 
habet dispicientes que ipsam scientiam sunt igno- 
rantes,” &c.; by which one is irresistibly reminded 
of a sonnet by his ili-fated contemporary and co- 
professor, Cecco d’Ascoli, beginning thus— 

La Invidia a me & dato si de morso— 
addressed to Cino da Pistoja. 

On p. 39 our author informs us that the stars 
of the first magnitude number 15; those of the 
second, 45; of the third, 208; of the fourtb, 474; 
of the fifth, 217; of the sixth, 49. He enumerates 
five ‘‘nebulose” and three ‘‘ex tenebrosis.” 
Comets are reckoned over and above these. Speak- 
ing from a medical point of view regarding periods 
of pestilence and famine, and after adverting to the 
excellences of washing in hot water, eating broiled 
fish, using sandal and camphor freely, he recom- 
mends abstention from meat, and says, “ Sit panis 
de bona farina et bene fermentatus.” Alas! if 
this last counsel could, even at this moment, be 
enforced by law over large districts of Italy not 


* Ptolemy, Galen, Dorotheus, Meseala, Hermes Tris- 
megistus, Julius Firmicus, Vincent of Beauvair, and 
us Maurus are also in great force, 
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fifty miles from the city that gave us Askwith’s 
book, there would be little heard of the hideous 
pellagra, and the asylums of San Servolo would 
not be crowded with the insane victims of imper- 
fectly fermented bread. 

He concludes with a vigorous peroration on the 
subject of the moral obligations of a man of science. 
‘* Esto pudicus, castus, et sobrius; non gulosus, 
nec comessationibus et ebrietatibus deditus, ne 
bee» preclara scientia Astrologie tuis seditatibus 
deturpetur”’ (p. 306). 

Whether Askwith, following and fulfilling his 
own principles, both medically and scientifically, 
foresaw and escaped the Black Death, which was 
invading the Adriatic while the ink on his leaves 
was not yet dry, is unknown to me. Let ns hope 
that his “ auepicious star” did not fail him.* 

Sr. Crain Bappecey. 


Jerroxs, on Noremperc Tokens §, ix. 69). 
—Has your correspondent consulted ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1" 8. v.; 289 S. i.; 3°¢ S. ix.; 4% 8, viii. ?—where 
he will find eight articles on this subject. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Breck nock Road. 


Leritcatows anp Gartur Arms (8* ‘viii. 
289, 370, 416, 494 ; ix. 15).—With reference to 
the question as to the tincture of the field in the 
arms of the Earls of Menteith, perhaps I may be 
permitted to mention a few facts. The arms are 
not recorded in the Lyon Office, because when the 
present register was made up in 1672 the Earl of 
Menteitb, like too many Scottish noblemen of the 
period, did not comply with the requirements of 
the Act of Parliament which directed all persons 
who claimed arms to send them in to the Lyon in 
order that they might be recorded. But Sir 
David Lindsay, in his heraldic MSS., which had 
the official imprimatur of the Privy Council given 
to them in 1630 as documents of authority, gives 
the field of the Graham quartering of the Menteith 
coat as argent. Mr. Granam Easton is mistaken 
in supposing that Workman's MS. gives the field 
or; it is undoubtedly argent. Not to go into too 
great detail on the subject, I may state that out of 
eight MSS. of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies which I have examined, seven give the field 
of Menteith as argent, only one, and that of date 
about 1663, stating it as or. The fact seems to be 
that the Grahams, Earls of Montrose, descended 
from Sir William Graham, elder brother of the 
half blood to Patrick, jure wxoris Earl of 
Strathearn, bore the field of their shield or, 
while the Earls of Menteith descended of the 
said Patrick bore it argent. In more recent times 
the tincture may have been altered, but without 
any authority. And in 1883, when a grant of arms 


* In some copies capital letters only appear at p. 17 ; 
pages. 


was made to Mrs. Barclay Allardice and her 
children, the arms of Graham, Earls of Menteith, 
were, amongst other quarterings, assigned to the 
patentees, being blazoned as follows, Argent, on a 
chief sable three escallops or, for Graham, Earl 
of Menteith and Airth. J. Batrour Pavt. 


As Mr. Rapcuirrs quotes the second edition of 
Nisbet in the hope of contradicting me in my con- 
tention that the Menteith Graham field is or, I 
must point out where Nisbet contradicts himself, 
thereby sustaining my other proofs, After blazon- 
ing the Earl of Menteith’s field argent, Nisbet 
goes on to eay, ‘“* Walter Graham of Gartur, whose 
great-grandfatber was a second brother of the Earl 
of Menteith, bears the arms of that family as above 
blazoned, within a bordure chequé, sable and or.” 
Now it so happens that the Gartur arms were 
matriculated, while the earls never matriculated 
theirs ; and by this matriculation the Lord Lyon 
declared the field to be or, as all Lord Lyons 
have done since 1629 when granting arms to 
Grahams of the Menteith branch. Then, again, 
on the same page (79, vol. i.) he proceeds to 
blazon Graham, Viscount of Preston, as follows : 
** Coupé one, parti two, which makes six areas or 
quarters: first, Or, a chief sable charged with three 
escalops of the first ; second, Or, a fess chequé 
azure and argent and in chief a chevron gules ; 
these two are the arms of Graham, Earl of Men- 
teith, &c.” On plate 2, vol. ii., the shield of the 
Earl of Menteith is given or. It is absolutely 
clear that Nisbet, on his own showing, erred in 
blazoning the field argent for the earls ; Gartur, 
who ‘bears the arms of that family,” likewise 
Preston, being authoritatively declared as bearing 
or, while we have no matriculation of the arms of 
the earls, as they never registered them before or 
after the Act of 1672. But what is quite as 
authoritative—and what (or a copy) Nisbet evi- 
dently was quoting from when he made his slip— 
is a richly illuminated and carefully blazoned 
volume, entitled “ Illuminated Peerage of Scotland 
most beautifully painted and ornamented by order 
of King Charles the First by the Herald Painters 
of the Lyon Office, Edinburgh, for His Majesties 
private Library.” The blazon in this valuable 
work—prepared subsequent to 1633—is or, and 
so the illuminated coat represents it to be, for 
the Earl of Menteith ; and in all other respects 
Nisbet is in compliance with it, for I do not 
doubt from certain evidences that this was his 
fountain-head for the Menteith arms. Or, there- 
fore, being the field of William Graham, the 
seventh and famous Earl of Menteith (also Earl 
of Strathern and Airth), and his successor the 
last earl, any change of the metal of the field 
amounts toa difference, and so cannot represent 
the principal arms of the house of Menteith, 
which are the inheritance of Graham of Leitch- 
town. I have other and much detailed evidence, 
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apart from anything I have yet produced, too long 
for these pages, but to hand if the necessity, 
which I do not anticipate, should arise. As for 
Wood's Douglas, the account therein of Menteith 
being admittedly supplied by the Allardice family 
—and as one can see at a glance—the error in the 
blazon is accounted for ; but notwithstanding the 
arms appear correctly in the plate. It was the 
1884 edition of Burke’s ‘General Armory’ I 
quoted from. I should be no more astonished if 
some one were to state that the Montrose field 
should be argent than I shall be if it is ever 
seriously denied that the Menteith field is or. 

In Nisbet's ‘ Heraldic Plates,’ 1892, some incon- 
sistencies between his blazons and plates will be 
found ; notably on p. 167, under Graham: “ Or, on 
a chief s three escallops of the field. Note, 
in the the chief is sable.” One inconsistency 
of this nature, not noted by the editors of the 
interesting work, occurs on p. 168. Tourney is 
blazoned Or, a chevron couched gules. The 
chevron in the plate is azure. These plates, 
originally intended for his ‘System of Heraldry,’ 
are reproduced with notes by Mr. Andrew Ross, 
Marchmont Herald, and Mr. F. J. Grant, Carrick 
Parsuivant. Warten M. Granam Easton. 


[The interest of this subject seems exhausted, } 


Craxton or Norts (8™ §, viii. 508 ; ix. 32). 
—Your correspondent may wish to learn that a 
Hammond Claxton, born in London, son of Ham- 
mond Claxton, at the age of seventeen was admitted 
in 1637 to Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; 
also, that a Maurice Claxton, a son of Hammond 
Claxton, of Livermere, in Suffolk, and born there, 
was at school at Thetford till eighteen years of age, 
and became fellow-commoner of the same college 
at Cambridge in 1671. The Claxtons possessed 
property in Chediston, in Suffolk, about 1446, and 
at Livermere in 1683 and afterwards. Arms of 
the Claxtons are: Gules, on a fess three hedge- 
hogs argent, Gifts to the poor of Chediston occur 
in 1575. 0. Goxpine. 

Colchester. 


Mr, Porrer Baiscosg is not correct in his state- 
ment that no mention of this family is made by 
Thoroton, in his ‘ Antiquities of Notts’ (1677), nor 
by Throsby (1797). See Thoroton, pp. 118, 151, 
298, 350; and Throsby, vol. i. pp. 227, 295, vol. iii. 
pp. 47, 157. Sup-Liprarian, 

Bromley House Library, Nottingham. 


Tae Cross on tHe Mistietor §. ix. 28). 
—It is news to me that the mistletoe has proved 
itself adaptable tothe religion of the Cross. Nothing, 
in fact, is so noticeable in connexion with the 
mistletoe as the fact that, although it has always 
been largely used in domestic decoration at Yule- 
tide, it has never been admitted into our churches. 
When I say “never,” I do not forget what Stuke- 


ley says of its use at York, or the fact that sprays 
of mistletoe are carved on one of the tombs in 
Bristol Cathedral; but Stukeley’s assertion has 
been questioned, and an exceptional case does but 
prove the rule. It is certain that mistletoe has 
been rigidly excluded from churches, on account of 
its pagan associations. The folk-lore of the plant 
is, moreover, almost entirely pagan in character 
and origin. The only exception that I remember 
is the superstition, said to be current in the West 
of England, that the cross was made of mistletoe, 
which until that time was a forest tree, but was 
condemned thenceforth to be a wae” an 


The Rev. Hilderic Friend, in ‘Flowers and 
Flower-Lore,’ 1884, states, at pp. 307-8, that in 
Brittany the mistletoe is called the Herbe de la 
Croiz, because it was believed that it was from 
this plant that the cross was made, though it fell 
from a fine forest tree to the degradation of a mere 
parasite in consequence of this fact. May not the 
fact that the berry has five dots arranged cross-wise 
account for the French name ; and may not the 
legend have been added subsequently ? 

F, ©, Brrxseck Terry. 


Sir Thomas Browne did omit to notice “the 
quincuncial specks on the top of the miscle-berry, 
ially that which grows on the tilia or lime 
tree.” He makes no remarks upon them (‘Garden 
of Oyrus,’ chap. iii.). 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Pair 1735-1816 (8 8. viii, 
507).—In reply to the query of your correspond- 
ent I beg to forward some information, and if Mr. 
Motory will kindly let me know his object in 
inquiring about the family, I may be able to tell 
him more, as I am connected therewith. 

Adwmiral Philippe d'Auvergne, R.N., F.R.S., 
son of Charles d’Auvergne and Elizabeth Le Geyt, 
born 1754, was adopted by Godfrey Charles Henry 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, Duc de Bouillon, Vicompte 
de Turenne, Duc d’Albret et de Chateau Thierry, 
Compte d'Auvergne, d’Evreux, et du Bas Ar- 
magnuac, Baron de la Tour, Olvergues, Manivgues, 
et Montgagon, Pair et Grand Chambellan de 
France, Gouverneur des Haut et Bas Pays et 
province d’Auvergue. The admiral’s uncle was 
General Jacques d’Auvergne, colonel of the Ist 
Life Guards and equerry to George III.), who 
died at Southampton in 1799. The adoption was 
made in recognition of the common descent of the 
D'Auvergnes of Jersey from the Comtes d’Au- 
vergne. Thiebault d’Auvergne settled in Jersey 
in a.p. 1232. His father emigrated to England 
after the crusade against les Albigeois, and was 
called Robert Clermont d’Auvergne. George III. 
recognized the descent, the adoption, and the 


title on its assumption by Admiral d’Auvergne. 
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The arms of the Jersey and French families were 
the same. Documents were duly registered at the 
College of Arms on 1 Jan., 1787, and published in 
the London Gazette. The’ admiral recovered the 
French estates at the restoration of the Bourbons, 
but was dispossessed by the Triple Alliance 
(Russia, Austria, Italy) at the Congress of Vienna 
in favour of the Duc de Rohan. He died in 
London on 18 Sept,, 1816, and was buried in 
St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
Dowcan Pitcuer, Col. 
Gwalior, Central India. 


It does not appear that he married ; he certainly 
left no issue. Vide pp. 57-60 of Payn’s ‘ Armorial 
of Jersey.’ Leo 


not Usep in Lonpon 1n 1765 
8. viii. 448).—F. J. F. asks for “a parallel state- 
ment to Grosley’s that it was the etiquette neither 
to use, nor to let strangers use, umbrellas here.” 
The following, from a review, ‘ Political Carica- 
tures : Gillray and his Successors,’ in the Quarterly 
Review for April, 1874, p. 470, may supply such 
a parallel. There is this statement in the notice 
of one of the caricatures :— 

“In January, 1782, ‘A Meeting of Umbrellas’: a 
motley group of persons in different walks of life carry- 
ing umbrellas, This fixes the period when the umbrella 
was getting into ordinary use. The invention is of in- 
definite antiquity, especially in the East ; but its general 
introduction as « portable article was long resisted on 
the score of affectation and singularity, Jonas Hanway, 
the traveller, who made a gallant effort to domesticate 
it in London about 1750, was hooted as he passed. Mac- 
donald, a footman, records in his autobiograpby for 1778 
that he had brought a fine silk umbrella from Spain, but 
could not use it for some time without being followed by 
cries of ‘ Frenchman, why don't you get a coach?’ He 
persisted, and at the end of three months ‘ they took no 
further notice of this novelty. Foreigners began to use 
theirs, and then the English.’ ” 

An excellent list of references for the history of 
the umbrella or parasol is in the ‘ Abridgments of 
Specifications relating to Umbrellas,’ &c., price 
tenpence, Queen’s Printers, 187]. See also Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ pp. 241-4. 

Ep. MarsHatu, 

Your correspondent will find a full history of the 
umbrella in two articles, with the title ‘ Pagodas, 
Aurioles, and Umbrellas,’ contributed by ©. F. 
Gordon Cumming to the English Illustrated 
Magazine in 1888. I copy the following infor- 
mation from the second of these :— 

There is in the Harleian MSS. (No. 603) a repre- 
sentation of a Saxon king with an umbrella held over 
his head by an attendant. Still, in the reign of James J. 
umbrellas were in this country very rare, and were 
regarded as strange things from far countries, Coryat 
in his ‘ Crudities’ (1611) describes the Italian umbrella, 
very different contrivances, apparently, from ours; “a 
little later” a * fine parcel of umbrellowe, with other 
curiosities,” was off-red for sale at the Blue Goat Coffee 


House, St, Swithin’s Lane; Defoe in 1719 describes | 


Crusoe’s umbrella as being like those he had seen used 
in the Brazile; in Kersey’a ‘ Dictionary’ (1708) the 
“umbrello” is defined as “a broad fan or screen com- 
monly used by women to shelter them from rain"; in 
Bailey (1720) the word is spelt “ umbrella,” and defined 
as “a little shadow which women bear in their bands to 
shade them”; in 1720 Swift, in ‘A City Shower,’ de- 
ecribes a woman hurrying along with her drees tucked 
up, “ while streams run down the oiled umbrella’s sides”; 
Gay, in his ‘ Trivia,’ bas a similar description of a woman 
Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shade. 

So entirely confined to women was the use of the 
umbrella, however, at this time, that a man ven- 
turing to carry one would have been an object of 
universal ridicule. The first man who did actually 
so venture was Jonas Hanway, probably about 
1760. In 1780 a surgeon named Jameson followed 
suit in Glaegow, and a Dr. Spens in Edinburgh. 
F. J. F. will, of course, find much more upon the 
subject in the article referred to. C. C. B. 


There can be little doubt that, when umbrellas 
first came into use in England, they were carried 
only by women. Of this we have the evidence of 
Guy Midge in his ‘ French Dictionary,’ 1688, who 
has the sentence: “ Umbrellos are only in use 
amongst women.” ‘The New World of Words,’ 
revised, &., by J. K., Philobibl., 1720, bas the 
remark, “such as are bere commonly us'd by 
women to shelter them from rain.” Both um- 
brello and umbrella are given. Gay has the follow- 
ing allusion :— 

Good house wives all the winter's rage despise, 

Defended by the riding hood’s diaguise ; 

Or, underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shade, 

Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

Let Persian dames th’ umbrella’s ribs display, 

To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load, 

When eastern monarchs show their state abroad ; 

Britain in winter only knows its aid, 

To guard from chilly show’rs the walking maid. 
‘Trivia,’ 1715, bk. i, 209-18, 

For many years the carrying of an umbrella 
was regarded as effeminate. In the ‘ Draper's 
Dictionary’ it is stated that, when men began to 
carry umbrellas, they were hooted and jeered at 
as “Frenchmen.” In the ‘Female Tatler,’ 12 Dec., 
1709, there is the following satirical announcement ; 

“The young gentleman borrowing the umbrella 
belonging to Will's Coffee-house, in Cornhill, of the 
mistress, is hereby advertised, that to be dry from head 
to foot on the like occasion, he shall be welcome to the 
maid's pattens.” 
F. Brrxseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Diss. 

I cannot trace a parallel statement to Grosley’s, 
quoted by your correspondent. General (then 
Lieut.-Col.) Wolfe, writing from Paris in 1752, 
said that umbrellas were used in that city, and he 
wondered why a similar practice did not exist in 
England. Southey adds :— 

“My mother was born in the year this was written 
and I baye heard her say she remembered the time 
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when any person would have been hooted for carrying 
an umbrella in Bristol,” 
Everarp Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The following extract from ‘ Heathiana,’ p. 21, 
may be interesting to your correspondent F. J. F.: 

“ She [Mies Heath ] writes also of the use of umbrellas, 
for the supply of which from Genoa her brother con- 
tinually received commissions. Writing from Exeter 
2 Nov., 1766, she says: ‘We find our umbrellas very use- 
ful. They are coming in fashion here; several people 
have got them ; they do very well in a still shower; but 
we cannot manage them in windy weather.” 

Doncan Ool. 
Gwalior, Central India, 


M. Grosley, in his observations on England, 
must not be taken too seriously, sometimes, in his 
comments upon English habits. No doubt he had 
remarked t the use of an umbrella excited 
ridicule, but beyond this there could have been no 
prohibition. The familiar aee of this protection is 
shown in the print of Belvedere House, in ‘ London 
and its Environs Described,’ 1761. 

Gro. CiuLow. 


Although it is probably correct that umbrellas 
are of recent date in London, it may be as well 
to remind the classical reader that nearly two 
thousand years ago the umbrella (then spelt, appa- 
rently, without an r) was a common birthday 
between friends in Rome. Juvenal writes, 

t. ix. 50 :— 

En cui tu viridem umbellam cui grandia mittis 
Succina natalis quoties venit, 
And Martial, xiv. 28 :— 
Accips que nimios vincant umbracula soles. 
E, Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


Rather later than the authors named, the word 
is employed by Sir Thomas Browne, who mentions 
**the white umbrella or medical bush of elder” 
(‘ Garden of Cyrus,’ p. 125). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Lerrer or Lorp Byron ix. 86, 112, 
132).—I am possessed of what I have hitherto 
suspected of being none other than the original 
letter to Galignani, and have been strengthened 
in my opinion by the fact that it carries an indorse- 
ment, in the form of a note, bearing date 1829, 
and conveying the hope of one Drury that John 
Bevan will accept’ “this specimen of the poet’s 
caligraphy.” This date, upon which I have relied 
as going some way to prove the originality of the 
document, seems in itself sufficient to throw very 

ve suspicion upon its authenticity when one 
earns, as [ do, for the first time, of the issue of 
facsimile letters by Galignani in 1828. I have 
‘xamiped mine carefully, and have discovered 


nothing that goes to show that it is anything other 
than it re to be, viz., the original letter, and 
it would be interesting to compare it with the one 
found by your correspondent, who will perhaps be 
glad, as I shall be, to effect the comparison. 


Srovarr Bevavy. 
50, Elm Park Gardene, Chelsea. . 


ii. 387, 476).—I am aware of the 
statement of the Spectator, No. 283, in 1712, as to 
this article of table use having its name from a 
famous linendraper, also of Prof. Skeat’s intima- 
tion of a possible etymological source (‘ Concise 
Dict.,’ 1882); also of the references, as above, in 
‘N. & Q.’ But I have just now seen another 
proposal, from Hook Norton, the centre of the 
ancient Doyley Barony. Can any contributor 
supply information which may confirm the state- 
ment below, or place it in the unenviable position 
of mere conjecture? I am not aware of the claim 
to special antiquarian information of the London 
American, which appears as the authority for the 
statement, which is both positive in its expres- 
sion and minute in its particulars, It is :— 

“ The word ‘ d’oyley’ is used constantly, and yet few 
know the quaint story of its origin. In the time of 
William the Norman, Robert D'Uyley was one of his 
followers, and valuable lands at Hook Norton, in Oxford- 
shire, were granted him upon a curious condition. The 
London American says that each year, at the Feast of 
St. Michael, he was to ‘make tender of a linen table- 
cloth worth three English shillings.’ As they went to 
royalty, the ladies of the D’Oyley family took great 
pride in embroidering the ‘ quitrent cloths,’ as they were 
termed; and, in consequence, an art needlework col- 
lection of t beauty was accumulated by these annual 
tributes. They did service for state oceasions in William 
the Norman’s household, and, very naturally, were called 
the ‘ D’Oyley linen.’ —Oxford Times, 14 Dec,, 1895, 


Ep. MarsHatu. 


Pronunciation oF Prace-names (8" §, vii. 7, 
132, 196, 234, 349, 430; viii. 14, 94, 254).— 
Once upon a time [ was intimately acquainted 
with Grantham; acd though I cannot profess to 
have tested the pronunciation of every one of its 
inhabitants, I can only clearly remember one man 
and he was a “‘ foreigner" —from Norfolk, I think 
—who spoke of Grant-ham, The other people in 
the place said Granth-am, not ham, for his not 
indigenous there and thereabout, and if it were. 
the production of double A in the middle of a word 
is a performance which may naturally and par- 
donably be slurred. I am supported by Mr. 
Grorce Sitts’s testimony. ‘‘ Formerly,” he 
writes, “all local people, to my knowledge, pro- 
nounced the place Gran-tham.” His “formerly” 
probably means the same as my “once upon a 
time,” ¢.¢., thirty to fifty years ago. 

Mr. Georoe Sits declares likewise that now 
**all educated people call the place Grant-ham.” 
This, if it bea is much to be deplored. The 
change myst haye been krought about by educated 
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incomers, whose etymological presumptions have 
influenced the cultured portion of the inhabitants 
to depart from the traditions of their elders. Some 
years ago a person of observation and of learning, 
who had recently been present at some gathering 
of sages in Grantham, told me I was wrong 
in maintaining that the name was rendered 
Granth-am, as he had noticed that the vicar and 
the town clerk (perhaps others too) said Grant- 

: each “an honourable man,” but born and 
bred elsewhere. Time was when Coney Street, 
York, was locally Canny Street, and reminiscent 
of the Via Regia, the Conyng Strete of early 
charters, Now, the genteel are apt to palter to 
the convictions of newcomers, and to call it Co-ney 
Street ; and perbaps in time we shall be told that 
the narrowness of this delightful thoroughfare was 
suggestive of a burrow, and the reason of its dedi- 
cation to ‘‘ Brer Rabbit.” An eating-house keeper 
there did have walls placarded with a large 
picture of a hare, as a rebus to indicate the site 
of his establishment! The stranger, confident of 
his orthcepy, is yet to come who shall lure 
the “Yorker” into saying Boot-ham instead of 
Booth-am. 

When we can be quite sure that the first syllable 
of Grantham was Grant, and not Granth, it will 
be soon enough to adopt the pronunciation of “ all 
educated people,” if they be, indeed, unanimous, 
and if it be desirable to have a word as sharp and 
as unaffected by centuries of use as though it had 
been minted yesterday. I strongly object to any 
tinkering of place-names to make them fit in with 
the very little yet known about local etymology. 

I wonder if educated poople start aside at 
Latham and Leetbam when uttered as their fathers 
spake them. Is it the thing to say Lat-bam and 
Leet-ham? I know the words as surnames only ; 
but that use does not affect their constituents and 
their inherent signification, as the world of culture 
must be well aware. Sr. Swirary. 


fiveas Sytvius ann tHe Liprary or Sr. 
Pavt’s Carneprat (8" §, viii, 381).—No author 
is given for the book ‘Magister Historiarum,’ or 
the other title ‘ Materia Scholastica.’ Is it the 
* Historia Scholastica’ of Petrus Comestor, ‘‘ the 
eater”? This is one of the works in Migne’s 
* Patrologia.’ Ep. MarsHa.t, 


In the interesting account of aeas Sylvius’s 
journey to London, mention is made of a village 
where men were said to be born with tails, and 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson regrets that the name is 
not mentioned, There can be no doubt that 
Strood, in Kent, is the place meant, for though 
the legend is applied to other places as well as 
this, yet we may be sure that the Italian visitor 
would pass along the usual route from the Con- 
tinent. See Archeologia Cantiana, vol. ix. p. 126. 

AYEARR, 


Morro or Taz Orver or tae TristLe (8* 
S. viii, 227, 296).—‘‘ Philippa of Gueldres, who 
was very beautifu!, bore, when at court, the thistle, 
with the motto, ‘ Ne me toques, il peut’” (‘Historic 
Devices, Badges, and War-cries,’ by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser, London, 1870, p. 158). Philippa was 
the wife of René IL, Dake of Lorraine. They 
were married in 1485. Pierpoint. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Rate” (8" viii. 268).—Perbaps T. R. E. N.T. 
may find the following extract from the ‘ Eacyclo- 
peedic Dictionary’ of use :— 


Cuas. Jas. Fire. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Annandale, in his ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ says 
this word denotes a watercourse or ditch, and gives 
the following example from Lord Macaulay’s works : 

“Sedgemoor......was intersected by many deep and 
wide trenches, which in that country are called rbines,” 

Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ gives the word rin (Anglo- 
Saxon origin), a small stream, with this quotation : 

« of the south-est parte of the said mountayne 
and little ryn.”"—MS8. Cotton, 
Calig. B. viii. 
Everarp Home Covemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Favcir Savitie (8" 8. viii. 488 ; ix. 33, 115). 
—I am uble to state, in answer to Mr. Taytor, 
that the maiden name of Mrs, E. F. Saville was 
Grant, and that Miss Kate Saville is a daughter 
of the late Mr. J. F. Saville, the Nottingham 
manager. Doveras, 

1, Brixton Road. 


Worpswortn’s ‘EcciesiasticaL Sonyets’ 
(8* 8. ix. 89).—It is not for me to say whether this 
communication is from a ‘good Wordsworthian,” 
a “ fin de sidcle Wordsworthian,” or a “ common or 
garden Wordsworthian,” but it comes from a 
library in which there are some “ good Words- 
worthian” items, and where the first edition of 
the ‘ Ecclesiastical Sketches’ (1822) stands in its 
proper place. In the sonnet referred to by Mr. 
Maxsuatt the reading of this edition is that 
quoted as Warne’s, save for variations of pointing. 

The presumption is that the projectors of Warne’s 
edition knew they were legally justified in taking 
a text which had been out ever since 1822; whereas 
in the better text there might, for what they knew, 
be copyright. This is one of the delights of the 
law of copyright, which makes that highest and 
least disputable of all a man’s personal property 
not his to will except for a strictly defined period ; 
so that his executors cannot protect his reputation 


¥ 
“ Rhine, rhene, ryne=a watercourse; Wel 
rhyn=a channel), A watercourse; a wide ditch or dike- spent 
*Sedgemoor......was intersected by many deep and wide 
trenches, which, in that country, are called rhines.’— ies 
Macaulay. ‘ Hist. Eog.,’ cb. % 
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for more than a few years against any charges 
bared upon the literary sins of his youth. Per- 
petual copyright would, of course, be very incon- 
venient for publishers, and for editors, biographers, 
and others, Hence expediency may withhold what 
logic might find it difficult not to grant. 

H. Buxton Formay. 


I am a “good Wordsworthian” only in the 
sense of being an ardent lover of the poet and 
an old student of his works. The second of the two 
passages quoted by Mr. Marsnatt from son- 
net xxxviii. of the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical” series (second 
part) was Wordsworth’s first thought. The sonnet 
was printed with this ending in the edition of 
1837, and in earlier editions. In that of 1849-50, 
however, it appeared with the ending Mr. Mar- 
SHALL quotes first, and prefers. I cannot say why 
Wordsworth changed his mind with regard to 
Elizabeth in this fashion, or in the somewhat 
similar case of ‘ Laodamia,’ the changes in which 
poem were so distasteful to his brother John and 
to Archdeacon Hare ; but I venture to suggest that 
the reference in the second and final reading of 
the closing lines of the sonnet is to the sentence in 
which Hume characterizes the last days of the 
Queen after the execution of Essex :— 

“So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day, 
which bad shone out with a mighty lustre in the eyes of 
Europe.” 

The two passages certainly have much similarity 
to each other, both in thought and expression. 

The ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets’ were first 20 called 
in the edition of 1837; they bad previously ap- 
peared under the name of ‘ Ecclesiastical Sketches,’ 

Cc. C. B. 


Parson or A Moirety or a Cavrcu (8 §, 
ix. 68).—Till this parish was divided by an Order 
in Council in 1876, it was administered by two 
rectors, each of whom had a mediety, the senior, as 
far as I cau make out, being the elder by date of 
institution. The medieties were described some- 
times as first and second, but more often as the 
one and the other, respectively. Each rector 
seems to have been instituted to the cure of all 
the souls in the parish. They had each of them a 
separate pulpit and reading-desk in the parish 
church—an arrangement which was only done away 
at a “ restoration” in 1859—a separate glebe and a 
half share of the tithes. Although the undivided 
parish covered some forty square miles, in the 
iF of a horseshoe, the parish church being situ- 
ated near one of the ends, and there have been 
from time immemorial two chapels of ease in 
different parts of it, both the rectory houses are 
placed within a stone’s throw of the former and 
half that distance from one another. In the 


adjoining parish of Linton, in which, until the 
medieties were consolidated some years ago, a 
similar collegiate system prevailed, the sites of the 


parsonage houses, two barn-like structures, were 

only a few feet apart, beiog placed parallel the one 

with the other, and a narrow squint window at 

the back of one of them enabled its occupant to 

take stock of any one who might knock at the door 

of his neighbour. W. J. Sraverr. 
Burnsall Rectory, Shipton in Craven, 


There are some parishes which have, or perbaps 
had, more than one incumbent. Walton, near 
Liverpool, had a rector and a vicar. I have heard 
of one in Herefordshire which has, or bad, three 
rectors. No doubt Kirkeby, in Kendal, was one 
of these. E. 


Moieties, I think, were not uncommon, and 
existed (at Wimborne Minster, for instance) until 
very recent times. The consequences of the 
divisions were not beneficial to the parishioners. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

Till recently the living of Tiverton, Devon, was 
divided into two or more “ portions,” named “ the 
first,” “second,” &c. But apparently the place is 
now divided into parishes, like other towns. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


S. viii. 8, 97, 212, 271; ix. 113). 
—Under this heading, at the last reference, Mr. 
W. E. Brown says of Burns’s ‘ Address to the 
Toothache’ that ‘‘ the date of its composition is 
in doubt. Currie gives it as 1800.” “Some 
one has blundered” here. Burns was a great 
genius, but even Burns was not equal to writing a 
poem four years after his death! In the “‘ Golden 
Treasury ” edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems,’ 1865, vol. i. 
p. 338, it is stated in a note that the letter to Mr. 
Creech (from which Mr. Brown quotes) was 
written in May, 1789 (not 1795). 1t is possible 
that 1789 is an error. 

May I, without offence, suggest that in quoting 
from so voluminous an author as Sic Walter Scott 
Mr. Brown should, if possible, have given the 
reference ? 

Is “ composition” in Mr. Brown's note a slip 
for “ publication ” ? JovaTaan 


*Bitt or Evtay’ (8* §, ix. 68) —The patent 
for extracting from official books and documents 
information concerning goods imported and ex- 
ported, and communicating or publishing it, was 
granted by King Charles II. to a person whose 
rights in the year 1812 were held by a family 
named Lewis. In the year 1812 the Lewis family 
sold their rights to the Directors of the Customs 
Annuity and Benevolent Fund, and the ‘Bills of 
Eatry’ published in London and the outports were 
conducted by the Directors until about thirteen years 
ago, when the Government of the day appropriated 
the business, without granting compensation to the 
subscribers of the Customs Fand. I am unable 
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to say when the Liverpoo! Bill of Entry newspaper 
was first published. P. X. 


Avurnors or Quotations Wantep S. ix. 


Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee : 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyer, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise, 
Dr. Johneon, ‘The Vanity of Human Wisbes.’ 
The lines are not quoted quite accurately in the query. 
E. YarpDiey. 


Miscellanconus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


Korean Games. With Notes on tke Corresponding 
Games of China and J«»pan. By Stewart Culin. 
(University of Pennsylvania ; London, Redway.) 

Writers this side the Atlantic are at a dieadvantage 

compared with Americans in studying subjects such +8 

the above, on which Mr. Culin, Director of the Museum 
of Archeology and Paleontology in the University of 

Pennsylvania, authoritatively spenks, The recent Colum- 

bian Exposition attracted to the United States a Korean 

commission, the secretary of which, Mr. Pak Young 

Kiv, remains at Washington as chargé d'affaires of the 

Korean Government. Apart from the opportunity of 

studying Korean productions thus afforded, Mr. Pak 

Young Kiu bas furnished Mr. Culin with the descrip- 

tion of Korean games which, with a series of illustra- 

tions equally curious and valuable, principally by native 
artiste, constitute the volume now issued in a very 
limited edition and a handsome form. To all Sinologues 
the customs of the Koreans—borrowed, like their art, and 
indeed their entire civilization, from the Chinese—are of 
highest interest. Mr. Culin goes beyond the needs of 
such, and, guided by informatiou concerning the insti- 
tutions and games of primitive American peoples, seeks, 
in his own words, to remove “the study of game: and 
allied customs from the uncertain domain of so- 
called [sic] folk-lore into the realm of true ecientific 
investigation.” A certain amount of success in an 
enterpriee of the kind is possible. So Jong, however, as 
games or pastimes among primitive and barbarous people 
are, as Mr. Culin holds, “ largely sacred and divinatory,” 
folk-lore, which has iteelf some aim, or at least some 
velleity, of entering into “the realm of true scientific 
investigation,” will not be disposed to abandon them. 

A mass of information concerning pursuits and amuse- 
nts in China may be found in the ‘Shu Hwa t'ung 
en and other similar works, These, however, deal 

with Chinese pursuits with which Mr, Culin is but 

secondarily concerned, and do not, indeed, bear at all 
upon the children’s games, concerning which the most 
curious information is supplied. Those who look care- 
fully through the volume will be struck with the fect 
that games consisting of throwing balls are ‘‘ conspicuous 
by their absence.” Children throw oranges and occa- 
sionally “ juggle’ with them, keeping two or more in 
the air at a time, but ball throwing in the Korea is far 
from common, Counting-out games are common, and 
students of such may add to the list of counting-out 
rhymes already supplied in‘N. & Q.’ While on this 
subject the student will du well to note Mr. Culin’s 
conjecture that the counting-out rhyme may be a eur- 
vival of the formula in divination applied in counting 
out to the representatives of the world quarters, The 
subject is too wide to be now discussed, 

Folk-lorists—we apologize to Mr, Culin for the em- 


ployment of the term—will be interested to bear that in 
Asia the kite retains “ suggestions of its original signi- 
ficance as the ‘ over-soul,’ a conception akin to that of 
the employment of the kite-bird as the emblem of the 
soul in ancient Egypt.”’ Putting aside as too important 
to be entered upon such great divisions as chess, curds, 
dominoee, backgammon, and the wonderfully popular 
Korean game of nyout playing, which can scarcely be 
explained without the aid of diagrams, we find much 
interesting information concerning tops, football, battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, and their equivalents, Swinging, 
leap-frog, blindman’s buff, and the like »re shown to be 
played in much the same manner as at home, We find 
also the puzzles concerning combined rings with which 
the minds and fingers of juvenile Europ are pl 1 
or wearied, Kites in different parts of Asia are only 
flown on certain days. ‘his fact, with other similar 
observations, points to the possibility of learning more 
than has hitherto been traced in‘ N. & Q.’ concerning 
the dates at which in England games are begun and 
discontinued. 

Mr, Culin has supplied a book which to those in- 
terested in kindred subjects makes direct appeal. It is 
a work of singular interest, value, and importance, 
written with much care and displaying great erudition. 
Ite illustrations, which are very numerous, add great! 
to ite worth and attractions, The task of dealing with 
its entire contents would occupy a complete number of 
this periodical. 


Snow Bird and the Water Tiger, and other American- 
Indian Tales. By Margaret Compton. (Lawrence 
& Bullen.) 

Tuese Red Indian folk-taler, drawn from American 

Governmental! reports as well as from the works of 

Schoolcraft, Copway, and Catlin, and prettily and 

cleverly illustrated by Mr. W. C. Greenough, besides 

constituting very agreeable reading furnish suggestive 
matter to the student of comparative folk-lore. The 
machinery is the same that is constuntly encountered 
in Scandinavian and Oriental tales, but is informed 
with a more imagin»tive spirit, We have the same in- 
terminable journeys to the end of the world, the same 
giante, magicians, witches, what not, but the termination 
is not eeldom a surprise, The opening story is very 
pretty and poetical. Others which repay attention are 

* The Red Swan,’ ‘ White Hawk the Lazy,’ * The Fight- 

ing Hare,’ and ‘ The Great Head,’ The last named is a 

particularly uncanny invention. 


Researches into the History of the Gillman or Gilman 
Family. By Alexander W. Gillman. (Stock.) 
A SANGUINE critic quoted by Mr. Gillman in his genealo- 
gical history of his own family asks, ‘‘ Who will give us 
a set of biographies of the great friends of great men— 
the Gillmans, the Unwins, the Abneys?” With all con- 
ceivable regard and admiration for the propounder of 
this query—whom we fancy we recognize—we answer, 
Those only, it is to be hoped, who have nothing else to 
do. Friends of poets upon whose peaceful bosom the 
poet's head contentedly reposes are seldom men of asser- 
tive individuality ; are apt, indeed, to be a little colour- 
lees. Interesting, worthy, amiable, excellent we are 
prepared to findthem, When possessors uf more robust 
virtues or more exemplary acquirements, friendship is 
apt to languish, and sometimes, indeed, to change into 
antagonism, if not hostility. The chief distinction of 
that worthy and prosperous race whose geuealogy is now 
before us is the friendship and hospitality accorded by 
one of them to Coleridge, who spent the concluding 
years of his life under his roof and there died. Alto- 
gether unlike the Wedgwoods and Basil Montagus, with 
whom Coleridge was on the best terms or no terms at 
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all, was James Gillman, whose sustained interest in 
Coleridge and regard for the poet’s welfare redounds 
loudly to his credit, and Mrs. Ann Gillman, whose very 

leasing portraits adorn the volume, seems to bave been 

indness itself, and to have merited all Coleridge's 
enthusiasm. Nothing, indeed, is there in connexion be- 
tween the poet and those members of the Gillman 
family which is not wholly delightful and worthy. It 
may not be intruding too prominently our own indi- 
viduality to say tbat after reading the volume before 
ue, and on the very day on which these lines are written, 
we made a pilgrimage to the Grove, Highgate, where 
Coleridge's last years were spent. Inquiries aiter the 
Gillmans were futile, but a demand for the house in 
which Coleridge resided brought at length what we 
take to be a mislesding response. If the reply is 
accurate the number is now changed from three to four. 
The room looking over Nightingale Lane, built out to 
serve asa library and residence for Coleridge, cannot be 
seen from the road. 

Of the family of Gilman or Gillman one of the mem- 
ber’s writes, It is not a family “furnishing a few 
brilliant exceptions in a long list of commonplace names. 
lts members appoar generally to have been remarkable 
for the quiet home virtues, and rather to huve desired 
to be good citizens than men of great names. To an 
eminent degree they appear to have obtained the esteem 
and respect of those nearest to them for sound judg- 
ment and sterling traits of character.” This is just 
what we should bave expected. No reason whatever is 
there why the genealogy of a family thus graced should 
not be compiled and preserved. In itself such a race 
is far worthier than that of robber berons of Rhiveland 
or Counts of Toulouse, Interest will not be expected 
to extend far beyond thore immediately concerned. 
That the Gillman or Gilman pedigree stretches back 
practically unbroken for some sixteen hundred or to 

ears is a fact the wonder of which is diminished when 
t is known that ite supposed origin is Welsh. Is it not 
concerning a Welsh baronet that the eaucy legend has 
been invented that Noah, on his ercape from the ark, 
took care of nothing except the past or prospective 

i ? Very widely spread over Europe, Asia, and 
America are the members of the Gilman family, or 
should we not rather say sept? Norfolk is the home 
of many, and an account of these prolific Gilmans bas 
already seen the light. Heraldically the kinship between 
the various members seems established. 

Many illustrations of persons and scenes connected 
with the family are supplied, and add to the attractions 
of the volume. The chief literary interest attaches, 
however, to the Gillmans of Highgate, and their distin- 
guished guest, and of these very pleasing designs are 
supplied. Fortunately, too, the part dealing with Cole- 
ridge and supplying letters from him not elsewhere to 
be found, besides being included in the volume is pub- 
lished in a separate form. 


Attila,my Attila/ A Play. By Michuel Field. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 
Frerp has taken from Gibbon the romantic 
story of Honoria, the sister of Valentinian III, and 
daughter of Galla Placida, Empress of the West, and 
bas constructed from it a blank-verse drama of much 
power and some passion and licence. It has a distinctly 
antiquarian flavour, which is our justification for re- 
ferring to it, and it reproduces on the titlespage the 
medal which, according to Gibbon, exhibits “the 
pleasing countenance of Honoria, with the title of 
Augusta: and on the reverse the improper legend of 
‘Salus Reipublicw ’ round the monogram of Christ,” as 
well as a second medal of Placida, Though marred by 


eccentricities and extravagances of language, the play 
bas genuine dramatic fibre. 


Tue first article in the present number of the 
Quarterly Review is by far the most attractive. It deals 
with the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys. The former of 
these we have had in its complete form for many years; 
the latter has come before the public in a tregmentary 
manner, almost every new edition containing matters of 
importance not to be found in its predecessors. Mr. 
Wheatley’s edition we may regard as conclusive, as 
nothing whatever has been left out which any reason- 
able person would desire to see preserved in type. Pepys 
has been regarded as an orderly and pious man, but the 
‘Diary’ now shows tbat there was another side to his 
character which was by no means attractive. ‘The 
Art of Horsemanship’ is a thoroughly good paper. 
There are not a few hunting and racing men who 
are unaware of the pleasure which our forefathers 
derived from the management of the great horse. The 
sport is now quite dead, at least in this country, though 
a faint shadow of it may be seen in the circuses which 
visit village fairs. We are by no means sure that this 
is an unmixed gain, From much that we have seen 
and read we are led to conclude that the eport of horse- 
manship as it was known in the seventeenth century 
was not without its advantages. That it was widely 
appreciated is certain ; riding-echools—large covered-in 
halls—yet exist near several of our great houses, and 
many others have been pulled down or diverted to 
meaner uses during the last century. We have derived 
much information from ‘The Age of Saladin,’ but we 
are bound to remark that as to Saladin himeelf we are 
told very little. The title of an article is of little con- 
sequence, however, when we learn so much as to the 
etatus and history of the boste of Islam which with- 
stood the arms of the Crusaders. ‘Plant-.ames’ is 
learned and good, but it is somewhat too technical for 
any one who is nota botanist. ‘The Modern Jew’ shows 
immense knowledge. If, however, its writer bas endea- 
voured to hold the scales with a steady band, he bas 
sigually fniled to do 80. The Quarterly Review has for 
many years been dietinguished for ite judicial fairness ; 
we are sorry, therefore, to find paseages here which, if 
we mistake not, will wound the feelings of many estim- 
able people. 


Botices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address cf the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of p»per, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as be wisbes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

R. 8, Hotmes (‘‘Swing”).—The origin of this word 
or name has been fully explained in ‘N, & Q,’ 7% §. 
vii. 267, 334, 416. It was the pseudonym adopted by 
rick-burners many years ago, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


WORD 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


THE LUCK OF THE LEVELS 
By MARGARET MOULE, 


Author of ‘ Shadowed by Silence,’ ‘Scarlet Court,’ ‘ The Thirteenth Brydain,’ 
‘Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ &c. 


Chaps. XIX. to XXVI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A MIDDLE-AGED ROMANCE, 
BRIDE'S ROSARY. 

DOLLY SMIF. 

DR. FREKE’S PRACTICE. 
“MORE HASTE, WORSE SPEED.” 
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STELLA’S VENTURE. 
The BLACK DIAMOND. 
The BLACK SHADOW. 
“ WALL-FLOWERS,” 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


ANTICIPATION, 

YEAR'S WEATHER-LORE. 
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